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Blamed for Deficit 


Recently the FULCRUM in- 
terviewed BCC _ President 
Sigmund Smith on several major 
issues facing Broome Com- 

-munity College. The major topic 
discussed was the $300,000 budget 
deficit previously reported in the 
FULCRUM. 

President Smith gave the 
following breakdown of the origin 


of the budget deficit (all figures_ 


are rounded off to the nearest 
$100): ; 


Student tuition (full-time day): 
$1,443,000 expected 
1,244,000 actual 


99,246 


Evening tuition: — 
$315,000 expected 
297,000 actual 


18,000 shortfall 


Out-of-state students: 
$44,000 expected 
31,000 actual 


13,000 shortfall 


Chargebacks (out-of-county 
Students) 
$325,000 expected 


191,700 actual 
183,300 shortfall 


Summer tuition: 
$120,000 expected 
82,800 actual 


37,200 shortfall 


President Smith cited the 
figures above in attributing the 
bulk of the budget deficit to 
tuition shortfalls. These short- 
falls came about, Smith said, 


because expected enrollments 
did not materialize. Enrollment 
must be estimated because the 
operating budget is drawn up in 
advance of the beginning of the 
fall term. If enrollments are then 
lower than these estimates, 
serious consequences can occur. 

President Smith gave one 
example of how lower students 


came to Broome than expected. 


For each of these students that 
did not come to BCC, the college 
lost $588 in tuition plus a $500 
chargeback to the other counties 
where students were expected 
from, Smith said. Further, the 
enrollment shortfall in out-of- 
county students automatically 
cuts the sponsor contribution to 
BCC, that is the amount that the 
college receives from Broome 
County. 

In responding to charges made 
by student Senate President Al 
Nickerson that chargebacks to 
other counties were 
misestimated in such a manner 
as to result in a $75,000 blunder,”’ 
President smith’ said, ’‘Mr. 
Nickerson fails to realize how a 
budget is put together.”” Smith 
maintained that cutbacks in 
sponsor contribution 
automatically cut chargebacks, 
thus compounding. the situation 
described above. The net result 
of the out-of-county student 
situation was a $133,700 income 
shortfall, Smith said. This figure 
represents approximately 44 per 
cent of the total budget deficit. 

President Smith stated that the 
deficit first came up in January 
in concrete figures because 
college and county officials had 
to wait for all second term in- 
come to be accounted for. “This 
is one of the disadvantages of the 
trimester system,’’ Smith 


declared. Although income 
estimates had been purposely 
conservative, Smith — said, 


_ enrollment shortfalls created a 


sefious problem that evolved into 
the current deficit. At least part 
of the deficit may also be at- 
tributed to the ‘‘energy crisis’’, 


Smith added, which did not come - 


up publicly until late last-year. 
The county contribution to 
BCC, aqproximately. $1,230,000 


this year, is fixed, Smith said. _ 
State aid, however, is dependeear 


upon. operating costs. of the 
college, he said. If income and 
enrollments are down, operating 
costs are down and the total state 
aid is down, Smith explained. 
This again may be attributed to 
the fact that“‘the budget is put 
together-prior to the knowledge 
of the actual facts of enrollments, 
etc.”’ he added. = 

The $300,000 cut in ex- 
penditures~ necessitated by the 
budget will hurt the educational 
process at BCC, Smith said. 
“This fact cannot be helped,” he 
declared. However, he said that 
as the college president it was up 
to him — nd the other ad- 
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BCC operating budget in a 
realistic manner. “It is my 
responsibility to not allow 
deficits to -occur,’”’ Smith 
declared. ‘‘Had we not cut back 
we would have increased the 
cumulative student deficit.” 

In thh future, Smith sees an end 
to deficit spending at BCC. Better 
estimates of enrollments and 
income will help prevent future 
deficits, he said. ‘‘We will not 
intentionally inflate enrollment 
estimates,’ the president said, 
adding that it will be a tendency 


(Continued on Page 8) 


State Audit Reveals 


Flaws in All 


April 3, 1974, Broome Com- 
munity College President 
Sigmund A. Smith released to the 
public the final version of a 
report complied by the New York 
State Division of Audit and Ac- 
counts. The report, which 
covered the period from 
September 1, 1968 through May 
31, 1973, detailed the findings of 
state auditors in the areas of BCC 
financial practices and operating 
procedures. 

The audit report.came about as 
a result of a request for such a 
procedure made by Smith in the 
spring term of 1973. It was at this 
lime that President Smith first 
became aware of several im- 
proper personal check tran- 
sactions made by _ college 
Finance Officer David Reynolds. 
Several instances emerged of 
personal checks drawn against 
the account of the finance officer 
being charged to the college’s 
bank account. The following is a 
summary of the results of the 

subsequent audit. 
Insurance 


One of the major points reveled 


in the state audit was the over- 
payment of workmen’s com- 
pensation costs to BCC by the 
state. This overpayment oc- 
curred because of improper 
classification of college em- 
ployees at high risk job rates. 
The totalamount involved in this 
overpayment was some 
$127,114.23. The audit report 
recommended tfat in the future 
workmen’s compensation costs 
be figured on the basis of state 
insurance fund rates. 


Construction Costs 


Another area examined by the 
audit was that of capital con- 
struction costs. In accordance 
with state law, costs are paid by 
the local sponsor, in this case the 
Broome County government, and 
subsequently the state reim- 
burses the sponsor for 50 percent 
of the costs entailed. During the 
period under examination a total 
capital budget of $13,497,498.94 
was submitted by the college 
Board of Trustees, including an 
appropriation of $5,132,000 for the 
planned construction of a Health 


Areas 


Sciences Building. The audit 
report disclosed that a duplicate 
payment was made by the state 
on some $20,528.89 in vouchers. 
Further, it was discovered that 
payments of $749.20 on bond 
expenditures and $15,000 on 
preparations of a master plan for 
Broome Cotinty Health Services 
were incorrect and should be 
disallowed. As a_ result, the 
report concluded that a total of 
$18,138 was due the state and 
would be deducted from sub-- 
sequent capital claim reim- 
bursements. 


Deficit 


The audit report also shows a 
total deficit in student tuition 
funds of $1,260,881. Additional 
contributions made by Broome 
County were insufficent to cover 
this deficit and as of August 31, 
1974, the college faced a total 
deficit in this area of $337,155. 


Faculty 


During the period under 
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BCC President Sigmund Smith 


Mercincavage 
New Finance 


Officer | 


by Douglas Kosty . 
FULCRUM Staff WRiter 


+ 


Everyone -has heard about 
BCC Vice-President Thaler 
retiring and Alan Roth replacing 
him as Vice President. Ob- 
viously, Roth’s position in ‘the 
Finance Office had to be filled by 
a man_capable of doing the type 
of job required by BCC. The man 
hired for the job is Ed 
Mercincavage. 


Mercincavage has a wide 
background for this job. From 
1967-71, he was a contract ad- 
ministrator at General Electric 
in Westover, The, from August, 
1971 until April 1973, Mer- 
cincavage was administrative 
assistant to Broome County 
Executive Edwin Crawford. 
Working with Crawford, he has 
had some experience in county 
government and some previous 
experience with Broome Com- 
munity College. Mercincavage 
worked on the county budget and 
handled compalints for — 


. Crawford. In fact, he met with a 
_ group of boycotting students - 


from BCC during the boycott a 
year ago. 


From April, 1973 to April, 1974, 
Mercincavage worked with the 
Binghamton Department of 
Social Services. His title there 
was ‘director of administrative 
affairs,” This job involved some 
budget work and some personnel” 
handling. Although Mer- 
cincavage has had no previous 
experience with college finances 
directly, he has acquired indirect 
experience with the BCC budget 
while working with Crawford. 


-“The anticipated drops in 
enrollment at BCC,” said Mer- 
cincavage ‘“‘is a financial 
problem because these drops will 
affect the amount of aid given to 
BCC by the federal and state 
governments. This drop will be in 
full-time day students, but BCC 
evening programs may expand.” 


Mercincavage explained the 
$300,000 budget deficit at BCC in 


- simple terms. “If you have a 


budget based on X students and 


ew” 


you wind up with X minus 
students, and you don’t have ~ 
reduction in expenses, your going 
to overextend your budget. A 
function of this office is to advise 
higher ups on surplus and debts.”’ 
The reason for the shortage 
pointed to by Mercincavage is 
that the predicted number of 
students at BCC this year was 
higher than the actual number of 
students here. ‘‘We do not plan to. 
make mistakes in predictions,”’ 
he said. a 


When the state audit was 
mentioned, Mercincavage said 
he was going to ‘use the adult as 
a tool to bring the financial status 
of this college up to snuff.” He 
went on to say, “Most of the 
claims made by the audit are 
ture. I doubt that there was any 
intent in-any group financially 
involved in the college to 
wrongdo.”” Mercincavage thinks 
that the problems pointed out in 
the audit are due to a lack of 
financial controls. 


Mercincavage went on to say, 
“Steps have been taken to 
correct all the problems pointed 
out in the audit. Where there are 
accounting deficiencies as a 
result of improper contractual 
relationships, these will be. 
corrected as soon as practical.” 


Next, Mercincavage was 
questioned about the new com- 
puter system which is to be in- 
stalled at BCC soon. “I was part 
of the group from Broome County 
government that went to Colgate 
to see the new system in 
operation. I think the new system 
will be very meaningful to ad- 
ministration, faculty, and 
students. It’s a good resource. It 
may bring us some research 
money or some~ grant. money 
‘from outside sources.” 


Mercincavage said “I am 


going to try and improve 
programs whether or not they 
were pointed out in the state 
audit, because they need im- 
provement. I am going to im- 
prove efficency in administrative 


affairs. I hope that my bei: 
will help BCC.” a rae 
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This year’s Student Senate presidential election 
features two candidates who will be attending BCC 
for their third year this fall—Rick Goldman, the 
second year liberal arts freshman who spent his first 
year in the Collegiate Studies program, and Don 
Beach, the liberal arts senior who plans to earn 
credits in the Business curriculum next year. En- 
thusiasm has been a trademark of each of these men 
in both of their years on the Broome campus. 

Though the candidates have each suffered defeats 
in previous elections for student government 
positions, they have picked themselves up and 
established themselves as prominent figures in 
student leadership. For example, Goldman, despite 
being beaten in his quests for representative positions 
in Student Senate andon the Athletic Board of Controi, 
still came back to become an at-large Senate 
representative and a member of that body’s con- 
stitutional reform committee. Beach, during his 
freshman year, weathered losses in the elections for 
frosh representative and Senate president to become 
a Senate member and an instrumental figure in 
campus parking and grading policy reforms. 

In looking at the platforms, we notice a great deal of 
similarity between Goldman and Beach. Both objeet 


to the administration’s ‘‘always open’’ snow day 
policy. Goldman reasons that a senseless danger 


results when a student attempts to cope with slick qs 


roads on the way to the campus. In addition, the Kirk- 
wood resident notes that teachers may not be able to 
reach the college on a snowy morning, meaning that 
the students would lose their instruction even if they 
were able to get to school. Beach contends that the 
administration, for all intents and purposes, has 
established no snow day policy at all, thus creating 
chaos among students, faculty and staff. 

The two presidential aspirants also express vir- 
tually the same opinions on BCC’s new governance 
model. Goldman lauds the system for creating a kind 
of communication between students and ad- 
ministrators which is necessary for the furtherance of 
student interests. Beach, despite admitting that the 
system is young and needs time to develop, predicts 
that it will eventually become an effective student 
and administrative voice. 

Each candidate has pursued the achievement of a 
specific goal at BCC this year, and each has realized 
his objective, at least in part. Goldman has come a 
long way in his drive for a campus radio station, and 
Beach has seen the elimination of the F grade, which 
was a plank in his platform during his unsuccessful 
bid for the presidency in 1973. 

It is in these goals, however, that we observe one of 
three significant differences between Rick Goldman 
and Don Beach. Generally, Beach has worked for 
objectives which are Senate-oriented, such as grading 
procedures and parking policies. Although the radio 
station which Goldman has worked for will serve the 
entire campus community, Beach’s more extensive 
involvement in Senate concerns gives him a greater 
awareness of the problems which a student govern- 
ment president might have to deal with. 

Beach’s superior knowledge of Senate issues also 
came to light in his comments on the college’s $300,000 
budget deficit. He objected to the fact that the deficit 
was announced as late as it was, remarking that 
spreading it out over a year would be considerably 
more economical than concentrating it in the spring 
term. Goldman did not feel qualified to speak about 


the deficit. ae 
However, the most important consideration in a 


presidential election is the attitudes of the candidates, 
as attitudes separate the good leaders from the bad 
leaders. FULCRUM discussed this topic with cam- 
paign officials on both sides, and all agreed that the 
differences between Goldman and Beach here are 
striking. Goldman is described as a fiery and ex- 
plosive individual who uses a big voice to achieve the 
end. Beach is said to be a methodical, calculating 
politician who hears out both sides of an issue and 


makes proposals based on the ideas brought forth in | 


the discussions. Because the Student Senate president 
is often an ambassador of the college in the Broome 
County community and sometimes at state and 
national levels, it is important for BCC to elect a 
patient, disciplined student leader. Furthermore, in 
the line of student-administration realations, we 
believe that the cool, deliberate style of Don Beach 
will go a great deal farther in achieving Senate ob- 
jectives than the hard-nosed aggression of Rick 
Goldman. 
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Now More Than Ever 


Anti-Tuition Group 
Formed for SUNY | 


Albany—A new organization 
specifically aimed at ending all 
tuition at the State University is 
holding conferences across New 
York State to form broadly based 
local chapters. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for 
SUNY is an outgrowth of the 
current Ad Hoc Committee for 
City University formed seven 
years ago to protect the policy of 
no tuition at the units of the City 
University of New York (CUNY). 
The organization is presently 
composed of a coalition of civic 
groups, organized labor, college 

‘alumni association and ‘‘good 
government”’ groups. 

The new SUNY group has 
already held meetings on Long 
Island and in Westchester 
County, Albany, Rochester and 
Buffalo. Another Albany meeting 
is scheduled for mid-April, as is a 
statewide meeting in June, also 
poe as. scheduled to take 

e capital city. 

In a recent letter to presidents 
of students association in north- 
eastern New York state, the 
chairman of the organizing 
committee for the SUNY group, 
Martin Lapin, notes ‘“‘an ac- 
celerated nationwide campaign 
calling for sharp increases ir 
tuition at public colleges.’’ He 
states ‘‘the Ad Hoc Committee 
for City University has been a 
leader in preventing a change in 
traditional free tuition policy at 
City University.”” The organizers 
hope that such a committee in the 
State University will help to stem 
future tuition increases and 
perhaps lead the fight for a roll 
back of all tuition increases at 
SUNY. 

It appears likely the fledgling 
organization will attempt to 


make tuition an issue in the 
upcoming statewide elections by 
calling on candidates for their 
opinions on the issue beginning in 
August. 

Ray Glass, legislature director 
of the Student Association for the 
State Univeristy (SASU) at- 


tended the Ad Hoc Committee 
meeting in Albany and reiterated 
the stand of SASU, Inc. sup - 
porting a-policy of no tuition at 
the State University. Glass 
‘indicated that SASU ‘supports 
the announced goals of the newly 
formed group. 
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Job 
Market. 


To the Editor, 

During the course of my 
reporting in your paper, an issue ° 
which has come to my attention 
is the nationwide trend in drops 
of enrollment in college. I have 
heard various reasons why there 
are not as many students going 
on to college now as there were 
several years ago. These reasons 
are sometimes rather technical 
and others are just not true. 

From associating with people 
around me, I know the plain and 
simple reason that kids aren’t 
going to college in as great 
numbers today as they were a 
few years ago. This reason does 
not have to do with the financial 
aid available to students. In most 
areas, this aid is more than 
adequate. The reason cannot be 
associated with high schools 
discouraging their students from 
going to college either, in most 
cases. 

There is a growing attitude 
among today’s high school 
students that college is un- 
necessary in order for the student 
to find a good job. This attitude 

_ has several bases which cause it. 
For years, a generation gap, kids 
and their parents can’t com- 
municate the way they ought to. 
This breakdown causes parents 
to treat their kids like little 

- children even after they have 
reached an age at which they can 
be given responsibility. 

The kids, in turn, don’t like this 
type of treatment from their 
parents and this makes them feel 
that they do not like to live with 
their parents. In order to get 
away from the parents that the 
kid dislikes, he has to leave home 
and become self-supporting. As 
soon as the kid is old enough to 
find a job, he leaves home and 
takes the job, Often, this young 
person has not graduated from 
high school or even thought of 
college. This is taking some very 
good young minds completely out 
of college type education and the 
only reason for it is the parents. 

Another reason for this 
growing attitude is the job 
market. Right now, many people 
who haye interests and skills in 

some areas which would ordi- 
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feeling across the country is what 


is behind— college enrollments — 


dropping. College does not offer 
to the student in this country the 
education he wants for the area 
of his interest. What college has 
done is over-saturated certain 
jobs with college graduates to the 
point that if you can land a job in 
that area, you are lucky, because 
you have beaten out 10 or more 
people competing with you for 
the same job. These 10 have the 
same requirements you have for 
the job. 

An example of over-saturation 
in college graduates is the sur- 
plus of teachers. Some say that 
liberal arts is-a waste of time in 
college but I disagree with this. 
The next place that is going to be 
overstocked on the job market by 
people who qualify with college 
degress is going to be business. 
There are too many people taking 
business as a major and the job 
market for business graduates is 
soon to be overrun. A concrete 
example of this is'that a two year 
business degree from any college 
right now does not assure you of a 
job. I have known two people who 
graduated from business at BCC 
and both of them could not find a 
job. In fact, when they didn’t 
have any money and would take 
any job they could find, the 
diploma hindered them. One of 
them tried to get a job on a 
machine in a factory and 
although the company was hiring 
at that time, ‘they told him that he 
was “‘over-educated for the job.” 


Another example is one who 
graduated from BCC last June. 
He was lucky enough to find a job 
with a new department store 
opening up as an assistant 
manager. But the pay is so poor 
and the chances for advancement 
so slim at this store that by this 
summer he is going to be working 
in a factory. This doesn’t just 
happen to two-year business 
graduates, but I know of a four- 
year business graduate who 
cannot find a job, because the 


area he majored in is over- - 


stocked. Pretty soon, all the 
areas of business majors are 
going to be the same way. 

The reason for this is that 
liberal arts is so unpopular with 


parents and students that if the . 


person cannot decide what he 
wants to do, he is urged to take 
business. This is the reason that 
most people used to take liberal 
arts. This is also the same reason 
that ina few years, business will 


narily require a college degree be as unattractive a major as 


are not going to college because 
the chances of getting a job in 
this field are slim. Jobs are slim. 
Jobs are hard to find in this area 
anyway unless you are at the 
right place at the right time. 
Some of the factories in this area 
are offering good paying jobs to 
people who have no high school 
diploma. If you don’t need a high 
school diploma, but you have one 
and you can get a good paying job 
without the expense of college, 
why go on to college? 

Right now, an area which of- 
fers good paying jobs and isa fast 
growing industry is mobile 
homes. In-this area, you can 
make more money than many 
college graduates and all that is 
required is a high school 
education. 

More and more of the high 
school people I know are saying 
things to me like, “School is a 
waste of time.” This growing 
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liberal arts is now. Business 
people had better start to look 
out. 


The growing attitude in high 
school people that college is 
uesless may also change ina few 
years, but right now the only 
thing that colleges can do if they 
want greater full-time 
enrollment is to advertise the 
advantages of a _ college 
education more strongly. Most 
high school students have 
forgotten what advantage a 
college education-holds for them. 
In fact, most of them don’t know 
the advantage of a college 
education. If colleges don’t start 
to advertise their purpose, 


enrollments will drop in the next 
few years to the point that most 
of the colleges in the- United 
States will have fo close because 
of the lack of students. 

Douglas Kosty 


BLOCK.... 


by John Ernest 


The battle wages on. The time honored war 
between BCC students and Dick Baldwin has 
taken a new form. The student banner is now 
being carried by the white knight of the ad- 
ministration, Gary Reddig—smile under his 
mustache, eternal friend of the student body. On 
the other side stands Dick Baldwin—the gleam in 
the community eye, the basketball king of the 
Triple Cities. Buried deep under the childish 
arguments and Sun-Bulletin sensationalism is a 
confrontation which holds strong implications of 
interest to, the students—namely, who really 
controls this campus. 4 

Facts we are bombarded with—though it 
might be well to ignore any found in the Sun- 
Bulletin. It seems that Reddig is after Baldwin’s 
job-or so Baldwin tells us. Reddig seems to 
maintain that he is looking for someone to do 
Baldwin’s job-preferably Baldwin himself. To 
add to the dilemma, the Student Senate is in the 
process of lowering the Athletic Board of Con- 
trol’s (also known as Baldwin’s) percentage of 
the student activities fee-which, by the way, is 
not so unreasonable considering the fact that the 
board has spent little over half of this year’s 
budget todate. And excesses in past budgets have 
resulted in a $20,000 carry over account (which I 
believe has been spent this year). Fat in the 
budget indeed. Reddig’s defense is that he is 
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simply doing his job. 

Baldwin, however, is a different story. For 
years he has served as unofficial virtual 
president of Broome Community College. His 
needs have been carefully nurtured by the Board 
of Trustees and the county (for example, when 
they stepped ina while back to grant him $13 out 
of each student activities fee instead of the $11 


’ the students had decided on. His power has gone 


unchallenged, even though BCC has the largest 
basketball allowance in the state, and even 
though our basketball team gets more than twice 
as much money as the other sports, and even 
though the ABC is not exactly known for its 
frugality. 4 

The sensationalism, the medieval distinc- 
tions, and the simple adolescence involved boils 
down to a question of the students’ interests. 
Reddig is one of the few men who has blessed 
this campus with an honest involvement with the 
student body. But Baldwin is a diety to the 
county, community, and the Board of Trustees. 
He’s put BCC on the map, so to speak. The 
question seems to be whether we want an 
athletic program or a basketball team. Do we 
want tosupport Reddig, or let Baldwin retain his 
control over our finances and athletics? Perhaps , 
it is time for someone to suggest to Baldwin that 
he is, after all, not a god. 
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President Sigmund 


Vistts Dr. Frood 


by Lorenz Firsching 
_ FULCRUM News Editor 


“Nurse, 
patient?” 

“Mr. Sigmund Smith of 
Broome Community College, 
Doctor.” 

“All right, send him in.” 

“Good afternoon, Dr. Frood.” 

“Good Afternoon, Mr. Smith. 
Please lie down on the couch. Tell 
me, what seems to be bothering 
you?”’ 

“Everyone is out to get me, 
Doctor.” 

“Really? 
specifically?” 


who is my next 


In what ways, 


“Doctor, you wouldn’t believe 
it. I’ve been undermined, double- 
dealt, back-stabbed, censured 
and victimized by pseudo- 
kangaroo courts.” 

‘Well. . .whatdo you believe is 
the cause for this, Mr. Smith?’ 

“I can’t understand it. I’ve 
been a_ perfect college 
president.” 

“Think, Mr. Smith. There must 
be some reason.” 

“Well, I gathered that not’ too 
many people liked my answer to 
the population problem.” 

“Answer to the population 
problem? What was that?’ 

“The always-open snow day 


, policy.” 


“T see. 
else?” 

“Then there was the little 
matter of tl 2 budget. I expressed 
my intenion to achieve a 
balanced brdget. But there was 
only one smail, insignificant item 
necessary to achieve a balanced 
budget anyway.” 


Is there anything 


~ “What was that?’ 

“A $300,000 cut 
penditures.”’ 

“IT see. Go on, Mr. Smith.” 

“Things were running very 
smoothly aside from the snow 
day policy, the budget deficit and 
-the state audit report. Then I 
discorered that Duane Whit- 
taker, the Faculty Association 
president, was plotiing to remove 
me foom office.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“IT refuse to answer on the 
grounds thats...” 

“All right, calm down, Mr. 
Smith. Tell me, what happened 
next?” 

‘Well, the three stoog—, I 
mean, the three vice-presidents 
and I issued a_ simple, 
straightforward’ 200-page memo 
on the matter.” 

‘‘What was the response to this 
document?” 

“Whittaker claimed it was 
designed’ to gain a vote of con- 
fidence in the administration. 
ret remark was highly uncalled 
or”, 

“What was your intention in 
issuing the memo?” 

“IT wanted to gain a vote of 
confidence in the = ad- 
ministration.”’ - 

“Yes. . .tell me, why do you 
think that anyone would want to 
remove you from office?” 

“Frankly, Doctor, I have no 
idea. Oh, they said something 
about be being too arbitrary, they 
claimed that I made unilateral 
decisions, there was some 
suggestions that I circumvented 
the governance process at 
Broome, the Faculty Association 
claimed that my appointment of 


in ex- 


a new administrative vice 


president was incorrect, the state 


found a few things wrong with 
financial practices at Broome 
Community College. really, 
there was nothing significant.” 

“Well...” 

“T tell you, Doctor, as long as 
people keep harping at me over 
minor details I’1] never be able to 
get anything done.” 

“Mr. Smith. . .” 

“Just because it occasionally 
slips my mind to ask anyone 
before I decide to do something is 
no reason to try to remove me 
from office. But I’ll show them 
all. They won’t have Sigmund 
Smith to kick around anymore, . 


“Mr. Smith, please. I can see 
that you have many deep seated 
anxieties. Obviously you are 
under severe stress at Broome 
Community College. I’m going to 
suggest you take a_ short 
vacation. I’m sure the college 
will be in good hands while you’re 
gone.” 


“You don’t know those 
blockheads I have to work with. 
If it wasn’t for the fact that they 
district attention away from me 


-with their own blunders I’d have 


fired them long ago.” 

“Be that as it may, you must 
rest. Take a few weeks off. Good 
day, Mr.Smith.”’ 

“Good-by Doctor.” 

“Nurse, who’s next?” 

“Dick Baldwin, athletic 
director of Broome Community 
College.” 

“What's bothering you, sir?” 

“Everyone is out to get me.” 

“Not again. . .” 
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Weicker: ‘ 


Senator Lowell P. Weicker, Jr. 
(R-Conn.) recently addressed an 
audience at SUNY Binghamton 
as part of his attempt to ‘‘get a 
reading on America’s spirit.” In 
his speech, Weicker presented 
his answer to the problem of how 
to revitalize American politics. 


“The gut question for America 
in 1974 is not what did the 
President know and when did he 
know it—but what do Americans 
now know and what are they 
going to do about it?” Weicker 
said. “It’s to generate answers.to 
that question that I’ve hit the 
road to talk with Americans 
everywhere,’ Weicker added. 


Commenting on Watergate, 
Weicker said, ‘“‘Watergate isn’t 
mine, or the President’s or the 
Cubans. It’s ours. If I shake you 
up a little by laying this on you, 
that’s the way it ought to be ina 
country that says it’s a 
democracy.” 

“Tf Watergate has had any 
good effect,’ Weicker continued, 
“i's been the forced admission of 
how complacent we’d become 


Student Unrest Hits 
Morrisville Campus 


’ by AlSenia 
SASU Press Service 


Albany—Studentdemonstrations 
and sit-ins at the State University 
College at New Paltz have 
subsided for the present with 
apparent student victories in 
several-campus governance 
matters, but student unrest over 
similar issues has spread to a 
second SUNY campus—the State 
Agricultural and Technical 
College at Morrisville. 

Student dissatisfication with 
campus infirmary operations, 
meanwhile, has flared at SUNY 
Stony Brook and SUNY Buffalo. 

As students ended a week-long 
occupation of the administration 
building at New Paltz, their 
counterparts at Morrisville 
launched an effort to increase 
student participation in many 
aspects of campus life. Three 
hundred students demonstrated 
peacefully on April3, presented a 
list of greviances to the campus 
administration, and began a 
series of negotiations with 
campus president, the Vice 
President, and the local college 
council and the dean of 
education. 

Negotiating sessions between a 
small group of student leaders 
and campus administrators 
‘continued throughout the week 
and various campus rallies were 
held. to appraise students of the 
status of the negotiations. There 
are some 2,500 students on the 
campus. 

The major issues in the student 
protest involve reform of the 
campus Faculty Student 
Association and institution of a 
24-hour intervisitation policy in 
campus dormitories. 

Newly elected student 
government president Dave 
Burgess says there are a number 
of secondary issues fueling the 
protest actions. These include: 


—A lack of adequate student 
participation in the hiring and 
firing of faculty member. 

—A demand for consistant 
evaluation by students of faculty 
performance 

—The removal of the dean of 

students, 

—Reform of campus infirmary 


about our system and ~the 
liberties and protections that 
system guarantees us. We came 
within inches of losing those 
liberties and protections.” 
Weicker stated his intention to 


‘try to ‘‘open the processes of 


politics and government.” He 
outlined three means to ac- 
complish this objective: 


1. Eliminate the convention in 
favor of.the direct primary. 

2. Allow the independent to 
participate in the primaries. 

3. Blast away at the walls /of 
secrecy between elected officials 
and the intelligence and law 
enforcement agencies. 

“This isn’t a formula for some 
utopian democracy,” Weicker 
said. ‘‘Let me tell you, after the 
political armageddon we’ve just 
been through, this is one senator 
who has damned little patience 
for drawing room fencing.” 

Weicker went on to charge 
Congress with allowing a ‘‘cloak 
of secrecy”? to hide abuses of 
power. He outlined his reasoning 
behind the three ideas stated 


operations. 

—An _ inedequate 
bookstore. 

—The poor quality of campus 
meals and the lack of a campus 
dietician. 

Burgess indicated that some 
progress had been made by the 
end of the week on institution of 
the visitation policy and FSA 
reform, but he added that the 
administration has refused to 
reply specifically to many of the 
student demands. 


campus 


Some of the impetus for the 
student protest, Burgess added, 
may come from protest actions 
at SUC-New Paltz. “The in- 
stigators of the protest here knew 
about the New Paltz action and 
wanted to show some support for 
it,”’ he said. ‘Anyone who knows 
about it here supports it.”’ 


Spokespersons for the New 
Paltz demonstrators’ said 
throughout their week of protest 
activity that they hoped similar 
actions would spread to other 
SUNY campuses and spark a new 
wave of student concern with the 
quality of campus life. 


At New Paltz, the week long 
administration building sit-in 
ended as students were assured 
they would have a stronger voice 
in determining how the college 
should be run. Two new advisory 
committees dealing with overall 
educational goals and_ the 
granting of faculty tenure have 
been established by college 
President Stanley Coffman, and 
a popular philosophy professor, 


denied appointment because of. 


his age, has been rehired on a 
part-time basis. 


In a letter distributed to the 
campus community last week, 
Coffman said he supported 
retaining the campus ex- 
perimental studies program and 
indicated he would support a 
student run food service, as long 
as the campus Faculty Student 
Association was involved in the 
operation. 


Additionally, the collége 
assembly, main academic 
governance body at New Paltz, 
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above and detended ihe ability of 
the people to participate in a 
democracy. Weicker concluded, 
“T want to see a second American 
revolution, not a com- 
memoration. We don’t need any 
new creeds and manifestos. Just 
a reminder of the principles 
we've had from the start. It 
starts out with, ‘We, the people. . 
. That’s where the strength, the 
vitality, the responsibility lie. 
That’s why it’s back to basics.”’ 


In a press’ conference 
preceding the convocation, 
Senator Weicker answered 


questions from local newsmen. 
Weicker said that he disagrees 
with the concept of closed door 
meetings, but went along with the 
Senate Watergate Committee in 
attempting to obtain 4 closed 
door meeting with Presidnnt 
Nixon. When‘Nixon refused, 
Weicker said he submitted a list 
of questions to the President, to 
“give hima chance to respond to 
the testimony” given before the 
committee. Although the receipt 
of the questions was 
acknowledged, Weicker said, no’ 


passed a resolution at the urging 
of its student members that calls 
on President Coffman to respect 
assembly decisions as 
representing the entire 


university community and urges - 


him to accept assembly decisions 
as having the ‘‘utmost im- 
portance”’ in policy decisions. 


During the week of protest, 
students had charged that some 
element of the faculty ignored 
assembly decisions and that the 
New Paltz administration tacitly 
supported the boycott. 


In unrelated protest activity, 
angry SUNY Stony Brook 
students held college President 
John Toll captive in a college 
auditorium for a short time after 
he responded to student demands 
for better health care. The 
students, members of a coalition 
which is attempting to expand 
health care offerings on the 
campus, were angered at what 
they felt were evasive responses 
and a lack of concrete proposals 
to their demands. A petition drive 
for improved health care has 
been underway on the campus for 
the past several months. Toll has 
blamed budgetary cutbacks by 
the state legislature for the lack 
of adquate-infirmary care on the 
campus. é 


And at SUNY Buffalo, student 
attempts to improve the quality 
of health care by appropriating 
student monies for certain health 
services may be stymied by a 
refusal by President Robert 
Ketter to approve monetary 
allocations. Ketter claims use of 
the student activity fee money for 
health care services may violate 
Board of Trustee guidelines ‘and 
is awaiting a legal ruling from 
SUNY Central and SUNY Buffalo 
legal. counsel before allowing 
funds to be used. 


Extend Survival 

Research has helped improve 
the cancer cure rate from one 
in five to one in three. Help in- 
crease the ranks of those who 
survive, by a generous contri- 
bution to the American Cancer 
Society. 


Sen. Lowell Weicker addresses local newsmen before convocation 


alt SUNY Binghamton. 
Binghamton) 


answers were given. 

Weicker refused comment on 
the possible resignation or im- 
peachment of the President 
because he said he might 
someday have to sit in judgment 
of the President in impeachment. 
Weicker did say he disagreed 
with the actions of colleagues in 
the House and Senate who had 
made public statements on the 
President’s guilt or innocence or 
on the possibility of resignation 
or impeachment. 

Weicker also said_ that 
Republicans should meet 
Watergate head on, instead of 
witha traditional ‘‘wishy-washy”’ 
political response. He said he did 


(Photo courtesy of Pipe Dream, SUNY 
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not regard himself as a traitor to 
his party, asserting that it would 
be best for Republicans if a 
Republican got the facts out on 
Watergate. Responding to 
newspaper stories published the 
day of the press conference, 
Weicker said he personally had 
gone on one junket at the tax- 


payers’ expense and that the — 


practice made Congressmen 
“look like idiots.’’ Finally, 
Weicker said he foresees a year 
of upsets in the 1974 elections for 
both Republicans and 
Democrats, with incumbents 
being forced to campaign on their 
records and not the mere fact of © 
their incumbency. 


Peters Named 
Business Dean 


Richard L. Peters has been 
approved as dean of the Business 
Division at Broome Community 
College, effective June 17. 

He has-been chairman of the 
Business Division at Platte 
Community College in Columbus, 
Nebr., a two-year college with 
about one-third of the enrollment 
of BCC. 

Peters decided to make the 
move from Platte to BCC, he 
said, because he is pleased with 
the challenges and opportunities 
offered by a larger school, and he 
likes the academic approach and 
excellent plant facilities at BCC. 

He was chosen by a campus 
search committee from about 60 
applicants, and the committee’s 
recommendation was approved 
by BCC President Sigmund A. 
Smithy 

“T rate Dick as a true leader— 


creative, sensitive to other 
people and very knowledgeable 
of the business field,’ com- 
mented President Smith. ‘‘He 
was particular interests that will 
involve improved  college- 
business relationships. 
Dick Peters is BCC’s gain and 
Platte’s loss.”’ 

A native of Illinois, Peters has 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
business administration from 
Northern Illinois University, 
where he also taught from 1965 to" 
1969. Then he went to Platte in its 
first year of operation and 
developed the college’s business 
program. 


He is married, has three - 


children, and will succeed Robert 
Cann who is acting dean of the 
Business Division during the 
current college year. Cann will 
return to teaching in the fall. 


Thank You 


Words could never express my © 


sincere appreciation to everyone of 


you, especially "The Union". 
\ / 


m 


/> 
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Your love will never be 


forgotten. 


- Roger B. Marion 
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by Douglas Kosty 
FULCRUM Staff Writer 


Jude Adjaye is a condidate for 
Executive Vice-President of 
Student Senate. The following is 
a short biographical sketch, 
followed by Adjaye’s position 
statements on several major 
issues facing BCC. 


Adjaye was born on May 22, 
1954. He is the youngest in a 
family of six. His parents are now 
both retired educators. The 
Adjaye family of Ghana is middle 


class economically. They are - 


closely knit and a happy family. 


Adjaye received his education 
at St. John’s Secondary School. 
This school is a boarding school 
with an on campus type of at- 

‘mosphere. Along with being a 
good student in school, Jude was 
sports dormitories on campus 
student dormitories on campus 
were called houses). During his 
senior year, he was the team 
manager of the St. Johns athletic 
team. Besides being active in 
athletics, Jude was also the stage 
manager of the drama society. 


Adjaye’s experience in student 
government in Ghana includes 
his .being vice presiient and 
president of the Y.C.S. (Young 
Christian Students) of Ghana. 
Adjaye was also named the 
national representative of the 
western region of Ghana in the 
Y.C.S; organization. 
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With this background, Adjaye 
feels he has several strengths in 
the area of student government. 
Because of living on ampus while 
going to St. John’s Secondary 
School, he feels he is more ex- 
perienced with campus affairs 
than- the other candidates for 
senate offices. His association 
with the Y.C.S. he believes, gives 


him a very solid background in 


student government. 


_ Adjaye presented a list of five 
personal ambitions if he is 
elected to the office of vice- 
president. These are: (1) Adjaye 
is not an overly ambitious per- 
son. He will not act like a dictator 
does when he gets power. (2) 
Adjaye does not want the office 
for personal prestige. (3) Ad- 
jaye’s objective isn’t to be served 
by his fellow students but to serve 
his fellow students. (4) Adjaye 
pledged that he wants to do his 
best to make sure the Student 
Senate becomes a_ better 
representative body of general 
student sentiment. (5) He also 
wants toimprove student input in 
all aspects of college life. 


Adjaye gave his stands on 
three of the major issues facing 
this college currently. When 
asked about the snow day policy, 
he replied, ‘‘I disagree with the 
present no-closing policy. I don’t 
think it best serves the needs of 
the student population.” 

On the $300,000 debt problem, 
Adjaye agrees with President Al 


Pilgrim Sings For 
Local Symphony 


Neva Pilgrim will be the 
featured soloist in the 
Binghamton Symphony and 
Choral Society Concert, Sunday, 
April 28, at West Junior High 
Auditorium, at 7:30 P.M. The 
program, under the direction of 
Fritz Wallenberg, will include: 
Cantata 105, by Bach; 
Magnificat, opus 157, by 
Hovhannes; Nanie, by Brahms; 
and Missa Solemnis in C, by 
Mozart. ‘ 

Miss Pilgrim, who will per- 
form solos in the Bach and 
Mozart works, is well-known to 
area concert-goers. She has 
performed major roles with the 
Tri-Cities Opera—most recently 
that of Marguerite in Faust. 
Music in Vienna, Austria. She has 
performed in every major city in 
the United States, including a 
recent recital in Carnegie Hall. 
Her recordings are available on 
the CRI, Deste, and Musical 
Heritage Society labels. 

Other soloists for the evening 
include: Carol Bolton, Jean 
Fisher, Donald Weiskopff, and 
Ken McDavit. Carol Bolton lives 
and teaches in Vestal. She has 
performed with the Binghamton 
Symphony and Choral Society, 
the Oneonta Symphony, the Tri- 
Cities Opera, and the Ithaca 
Opera. She will sing the soprano 
solo in Magnificat, by Hovhan- 
nes. 


Jean Fisher will sing the alto 
solos in the Bach cantata, the 
Mozart mass, and the Hevhannes 
work. Mrs. Fisher has performed 
many solo parts in area chur- 
ches, with the Harpur Glee Club, 
and the Binghamton Symphony. 
She has been a member of the 
Choral Society since 1951. 


Donald Weiskopff of Endicott 
will sing the tenor solos in the 
Bach, Mozart, and: Hovhannes 
works. He works at IBM, and is 
church soloist at St. Ambrose 
Church. Weiskopff has sung with 
the Motet -Singers and the 
Binghamton Symphony and 
Choral Society. . 


Ken McDavit will sing the bass 
solos in the Bach, Mozart, and 
Hovhannes. A resident of En- 
dicott, McDavit works at IBM, 
and is former director of the IBM 
Men’s Glee Club. He is director of 
Music at the First 
Congregational Church, and has 
sung many solo parts with the 
Binghamton Choral Sociity. 


Tickets are available on 
Campus in the Bookstore Office 
from Loretta Joseph. Student 
lickets afe $1.25. Faculty 


members Joanne Maningo, 
Shirley Osmunn, Lorette Joseph 
and Ann Sova are members of the 
chorus. 
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Nickerson’s position that a great 
deal of the deficit may be at- 
tributed to blunders, misin- 
terpretations of. state law, and 
accounting errors. 

Adjaye spoke somewhat longer 


Cenova 


Freshman David Cenova is a 
candidate for the new Student 
Senate position of vice president 
for financial affairs. In a recent 
interview, Cenova expressed his 
views on Senate finances and on 
the role of the new vice 
presidential post. 


Cenova stated that the Senate 
budget was dependent on two 
related factors—student activity 
fees and total student enrollment. 
If, activity fees are raised or 
lowered or if enrollments are 
increased or decreased, he said, 
there will bea direct effect on the 
Senate budget. Cenova expressed 
some concern over the nation- 
wide trend of decreasing 
enrollments, fearing that this 
might lead to increased activity 
fees. ‘‘I would rather see 
enrollments go up than activity 
fees,” Cenova said. 


Cenova felt that if sound 
financial practices are em- 
ployed, the Senate will “‘be in 
good financial shape next year.” 
Maintaining the good financial 


At; Jewish Community 
500 Clubhouse Rd. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Broome County Unit 


2:00 P.M. - 4:00 P.M. 
MEDICAL PERSONNEL ONLY 


American Cancer Society - 
Pre-registration is necessary 


on the governance issue. ‘‘The 
governance system,” he said, 
“allows students the medium of 
expressing ideas on certain 
important college policies and 
decisions.”” When asked if he 


Vows Financial 


Changes 


practices of past years and in- 
stituting changes where 
necessary to cope with the in- 
creasing responsibilities of the 
Senate will constitute the major 
job of the new vice president, 
Cenova added. 


Cenova did not see a great deal 
of influence being attached to the 
new vice presidential post. 
‘While the position is an im- 
portant one,” Cenova said, “‘the 
influence that,the vice president 
for financial affairs can exert on 
the Senate certainly should not 
grow out of proportion to his 
place in the overall picture of 
Senate activities.” 


Cenova felta major task facing 
him if elected would be to keep 
the student body informed about 
what the Senate is doing with 
their money, “There are many 
misconceptions as to just what 
the Senate does with activity fee 
monies,”’ Cenova said. ‘‘Students 
havea right to demand a detailed 
accounting of how their money is 
being used by Senate. I intend to 


if 


Dr. Elisabeth Kubler-Ross 


Author of: 
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_ and Dying 
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African Runs For Executive V- 


favored the new governance 
system, Adjaye replied, ‘This 
college has been without a 
governance system long enough. 
The new system is a major step 
forward.” ‘ 


keep students informed about 
Senate finances.” 


Improving Senate financial 
procedures is another major 
problem that will face the new 
vice president, Cenova said. 
While wholesale changes should 
not be necessary, application of 
improved financial practices to 
the $100,000 plus Senate budget 
whould save both time and 
money and will allow the Senate 
to make better use of the funds 
available, he added. 


Cenova was elected to the 
Athletic Board of Control (ABC) 
this year, and has served on the 
student judicial panei. Among his 
recent projects is an attempt to 
form a radio station on campus. 
“My motivation is to help the 
students of BCC in any way I 
can,” he said. “The new vice 
presidential position would 


provide an excellent opportunity 
to do this. My only campaign 
promise is this: if elected I will 
do the best possible job for the. 
students that I can.” 


Audience will: be limited~ 
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2 Considerable cost differential 
5 prevails between private and 


& public college education in New 
York State, even after all grants 
& and loans are subtracted, ac- 
™ cording to the findings of a 125- 
si page Regents report released 
= today. Statistics supporting the 
&. special study show an average 
* student financing cost of $2,330 at 
> private colleges, $1,695 at State 
> university campuses, and $1,400 
£ at the Community College level. 
=  Thereport, based on a fall 1973 
random sample of 5,000 New 
York State college students with 
Scholar Incentive Awards, 
focuses attention on the major 
sources of financial aid to 
students and explores how New 
York State students are financing 
their education these days. 
While the report deals with the 
various patterns of financing 
college, New York State is 
singled out as the major source of 
grant funds supporting scholar 
incentive recipients. However, 
the grants are viewed as not 
being able to even approach 
~meeting the high cost of tuition at 
private institutions. Despite the 
higher tuition cost at private 
institutions a student in a public 
college or university is likely to 
receive approximately the same 


amounts in State grants as his 
counterpart from the same in- 
come level at private institutions. 
While the parents of scholar 
incentive holders at public and 
private colleges and universities 
have relatively equal assets, it is 
important to note that one group 
pays much more than the other to 
finance their education. It is the 
institutions themselves that are 
making some attempt to bring 
financial costs in line with that of 
the State University; however, 
they are still falling short of the 
mark, according to the study. 
The average private institution 
grant amounts to $386— 
representing almost one-third of 
the total grants to students, 

Presently, students must rely 
on a variety of sources to finance 
college costs. However, it ap- 
pears that few aid recipients are 
in the group outside of State 
grant recipients. Therefore, the 
Regents report recommends - 
greater coordination of financial 
aid programs by combining the 
effort under the aegis of the State 
Board of Regents. 

“It appears that nothing is to 
be gained in terms of greater 
equity in the distribution of funds 
by going to a more complex 
measure of family finances,” 


Exchange Promotes 
Free Learning 


The Binghamton Learning 
Exchange answered its phone for 
the first time Monday evening, 
April 15. Workers at the Learning 
Exchange are hoping to hear 
from learners and- teachers who 
want to find each other. The 
Learning Exchange promises to 
matchup learners and teachers, 
or just interested persons, in any 
subject or skill requested. 

According to Cheryl Klausner, 
one of the Exchange’s 
organizers, ‘‘We already have 
requests to learn Gaelic and 
guitar, and offers to teach 
German, -yoga, and women’s 
history. The subject can be 
anything that interests you.”’ 

Peg Johnston, another 
organizer, stresses, ‘‘We’re nota 
school. We believe that people 
can and should teach other. Two 
people actively learning 
something is a much different 
experience than sitting in a 
classroom.” 

Situated ina donated room ina 
Binghamton church, the Lear- 
ning Exchange will maintain a 
ecard file which will list the 
subject a person is interested in 
and his or her name, address, 
and phone. “‘We’re not interested 
in formal credentials,” explains 
Mary Caulfield, another member 
of the organizing committee. 
“The only other information we 
request is whether teachers plan 
to charge a fee for their in- 
struction. We don’t expect that 
most will, but some do. Some 
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learners are even willing to 
exchange goods and Services for 
their learning.”’ 

The group has been working for 
the past few months to get the 
idea off the ground. ‘All we 
needed is a phone, mailbox, and a 
place to keep our files,” says 
Miss Klausner. 

“And of course, publicity,” 
adds Miss Johnston. ‘‘That’s the 
key ingredient. We expect it will 
take a while to get the idea ac- 
cepted and to actually begin 
matching people.”’ 

The Learning Exchange will 
answer its phone Monday 
through Thursdays, from 7-10 
p.m. and from 1-4 p.m. Fridays 
and Saturdays. The number is 
797-1973. Interested people can 
also send requests for teachers or 
learners to The Binghamton 
Learning Exchange, P.O. Box 
862, Binghamton, N.Y., 13902. 

The service is free for everyone 
who wants to use it. It is not 
restricted to Binghamton 
residents. The Learning Ex- 
change will be a year-round 
service and will publish a subject 
catalog of its listings ap- 
proximately every three months. 

Members of the organizing 
committee are Patricia 
Alexander, Mary Caufield, Peg 
Johnston, Chery! Klausner, Judy 
Kolberg, Barbara Reardon, and 
Roberta Strongin. Advisers to the 
project are Mrs. Isadora Beiley, 
Mrs. Alfreda Howard, and Dr. 
Andrew Jameton. iS 
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much more. 
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says: T. Edward Hollander, 
SED’s Deputy Commissioner for 
Higher and _ Professional 
Education. Considering the 
extremely large number of 
students who receive State 
grants, and that net taxable 
income is a reasonable measure 
of a family’s financial strength, 
the Regents report concludes it 
would be preferable to retain the 
current simple system rather 
than establishing a more com- 
plicated system that takes into 
account variables which cannot 
be easily verified and tend to be 
characteristic of low-income 
families. The study found that in 
many non-State grant programs, 
a poor relationship exists bet- 
ween parental income and the 
amounts students actually 
received. Apparently, many of 
these grants are awarded on a 
basis other than financial need. 
Furthermore, the study found an 
even weaker relationship. bet- 
ween parental income, loans, and 
work amounts.- 

The report further recom- 
mends that the current State 
financial means test should be 
amended in cases where more 
than one member of the family is 
attending college. The report 
explains that the net taxable 
income of parents is currently 
divided by the number of 
children in college. According to 
the study, this procedure is 
inequitable since it provides the 


- greatest deductions to those with 


the highest incomes. The study 
identified scholar incentive 
holders whose gross family 
taxable income exceeds $40,000. 
Approximately 5 percent of the 
scholar incentive recipients are 
from families with gross incomes 
of $25,000 or more. A system of 
applying a flat deduction of 3,000 
for the first additional family 
member in college would not only 
be more equitable, explains the 
report, but itwould also save the 
State significant amounts in 
grant payments. 

While Federal grants represent 
important sources of student 
assistance funds, 
equalize the costs between public 
and private colleges. Of the total 
Federal grants used by students 
in the Regents survey, 60 percent 
of the Federal funds to private 
college students were derived 
from the Social Security and 
Veterans Administrations. These 
agencies provide almost 80 
percent of the Federal funds used 
by students at public colleges. 
After substracting Social 
Security and Veterans Ad- 
ministration Assistance, the U.S. 


they do not _ 


Regents Board Studies Financial Aid 


4“ 
Office of Education Programs 
financed less taan 2 percent of 
the total costs faced by private 
and public college students in 


1973-74. 


The second most important 
source of financial aid for 
students, cited by the report, are 
loans. According to the sample, 
55 percent of private college 
students borrowed an average of 
$1,157 to finance their” 1973-74 
school year, while State 
University students borrowed an 
average of $1,088 and community 
college students borrowed an 
average of only $894 for the year. 

By the time they reach the 
senior year, 70 percent of private 
college students use loans to 
finance - their education 
(averaging a total debt of 
$3,188) ; 69 percent take on loans 
to meet State University costs 
(averaging a _ total debet of 
$2,535); and, 34'percent use loans 
for community college education 


(averaging a total debt of $1,299). _ 


The report points out that these 
levels are quite high and that it 
may not be possible to greatly 
increase the use of loans to 
finance college. : 
According to the Regents 
report, almost all college 
students work in order to help 
finance their college costs. While 
42 percent of the home-based 
community college students got 
the available employment during 
the 1973-74 academic year, and 
reached 75 percent employment 
in the summer, the sample 
showed that the private and 


a 


public student workforce 
amounted to 88 percent and 82 
percent respectively during — 
summer employment to meet 
their college expenses, qe 
The study found that students 
earn far more as they progress 
through college. The percentage 
of students working during the 
academic year doubled between 
the freshman and senior year, 
and average earnings also in- 
creased significantly. This ac- 
tivity led the Regents to 
recommend that larger grants be 
awarded to lower division 
students since upper division 
students could contribute better 
to college costs through their 
work efforts. e 


fe 


This. special study .was 
developed to provide appropriate 
information to assist the 
Regents, the Governor and the 
legislators in forming policy 
decisions. ; 

Some of the study findings 
have already been used in a bill 
developed by the Select Com- 
mittee on Higher Education 
which was recently passed in the 
Assembly, proposing larger State 
grants for private college 
students than for public college 
students. 

In total, New York State has 
awarded grants of $82.5 million to 
college and university students 
during the 1972-73 academic 
year. Regents Scholarship and 
Scholar Incentive Awards have 
accounted for the major-share of 
this financial assistance. 


The Era to 2,000 A.D. S 


(NEWS OF EARTH, ENVIRONMENT, ENERGY) 


[1% OF #500 BILLION] % OF tS00 BILLION 


Recently, President Nixon sent 
to Congress the Nation's first $300 
billion budget. Ironically, four 
years ago President Nixon sent 
Congress the first $200 billion bud- 
get. Unfortunately, environmental 
and natural resource programs re- 
ceived only about one percent of 
the record budget. Out of the total 
budget for Fiscal Year 1975, en- 
vironment and natural resource 
programs are scheduled to receive 
$3.1 billion. The lion’s share of the 
budget is scheduled to go to na- 
tional defense and income secur- 
ity programs. 

It is obvious that the energy 
shortage had a heavy influence on 
many of the increases in the 1975 
budget. The new budget of the 


Atomic Energy Commission is a 
perfect example of the concern 
over energy. The AEC budget is up 


. 30 percent over last year. The na- 


tion's energy shortages also played 
a big part in shaping the 1975 bud- 
gets of both the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The EPA has 
earmarked $191 million for energy 
research to help the nation achieve 
independence from foreign fuels. 
This is an increase of $169 million 
over the amount spent in 1974. 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
C. B. Morton announced_that his _ 
department will spend $3.5 billion 
in 1975,-a $225 million increase 
over Fiscal 1974. He also noted that 
the leasing of oil shale lands, off- 
shore drilling rights and other re- 
sources to private industries will 
bring in an estimated $6 billion, 
meaning that on paper the depart- 
ment will bring in more than .it 
spends by $2.7 billion. 


Ellen Elander Earns — 
4 For Fifth 


Ellen Elander, a senior in 
Broome Community College’s 
nursing program, continued her 
record of sparkling achievement, 
as she posted a straight ‘‘A’’ 4.00 
average for the fifth consecutive 
time in the recently concluded 
winter term, 

She has earned an “‘A”’ in every 
one of the 19 courses she has 
taken since enrolling as a full- 
time student in 1972. She is a 1962 
graduate of Johnson City High 
School who resumed her role as a 
full-time student two years ago. 
She is one of 43 students to get all 
A’s -in the winter term. 


Also among the 43 are Kenna 
Brooks of Greene and Mark 
-Glosenger of Johnson City, who 
now have straight A averages for 
four successive terms, and 
Joseph Baldoni with three 
straight A terms in a row. 

All are seniors—Mrs. Brooks in 
the business program, Glosenger 
in liberal arts and Baldoni in 
mechanical technology. 


Here is the complete lists of 
those who had a straight, ‘“‘A”’ 
4.000 average for the winter 
term: 


BINGHAMTON-~- AD- 
DRESSES—Michael Clapper, 8 
Terrace Dr.; David Conner, 1467 
Front St.; Judy DeLong, Brooks 
Rd., RD 5; Joseph Galloway, 29 
Norman Rd.; Erich Hess, 100 

~ Roberts St.; Kathleen Kaminski, 
6 HamiltonSt.; Nelson Kittredge, 
158 Chapin St.; Donald Lynch, 10 
White St., RD 4; 
Mangan, 46 Schiller St. 

Timothy Miller, 121 Clifton 
Blvd.;)Donald Myers, 85 Penn- 
sylvania Ave.; MaryLou 
Serafini, 1194 Cornell Ave.; Brian 
Szymaniak, 5 Bel Air Dr., RD 4; 
Michael Urda, 14 Thorpe St.; 
Barbara Weymouth, 12-2 
Saratoga Heights; Martha 
Young, 23 Ronan St. : 

ENDICOTT—Ewell Cook, 416 
W. Wendell St.; Michael Frigo, 
505 Grant St.; Raymond Gar- 
thner, 306 Rogers Ave.; Shelley 


Patricia - 


Harkawya, 12% Arthur Ave.; 
Janice Padula, 709 Odell Ave.; 
Laurence Roma, 2815 Crescent 
Dr.; David Rossi, 328 Hayes 
Ave.; Theresa Walsh, RD 2. 
ENDWELL—Joseph Baldoni, 
2406 Watson Blvyd.; Nancy 
Carpenter, 411 LaRue Ave.; 
Michael Cassin, 2210 North St. 
JOHNSON CITY—Ellen 
Elander, 207 Jerry St.; Mark 
Glosenger, 19 Lewis St. : 
VESTAL—Alan Kuehl, 227 
Westland Rd. 
APALACHIN—Joann Blake 
slee, 16 Brown Lane; Kathryn 
Stewart, 11 Iris Dr. 


ELSEWHERE—Chery] Allen, — 
Little Meadows,Pa.; Dennis 
Blythe, Windsor; Kenna Brooks, 
Greene; Richard Burkee, Lisle; _ 
Nancy. Doll, Castle Creek; 
Colleen Dougherty, Candor; 
Lynne Miller, Conklin; Bonnie 
Norton, Sidney; Susan Scott, 
Eynon, Pa.; Susan Small, Locke; 
Kathleen Stoeckel, Whitney — 
Point. Regie 
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Bioonk Players Stage Three 


Productions for May 10, 11, 12 


ce 
Siac] 


ll 


Michael Meade 


A l 


Scott Stewart 


Mary Ann O’Malley 


Kyle Kerstein 


Having returned from a most successful venture 
into the international festival scene, the BCC Players 
have been busily rehearsing during the Easter 
vacation in preparation for their spring production. 
The Players will be performing three popular one-act 
plays: ‘‘The Lesson’’, by Ionesco, and ‘‘Picnic on the 
Battlefield’”’ plus ‘“Guernica’’, the latter plays by 
Fernando Arrabal. 

“The Lesson’”’ concerns itself in the absurdist style 
with a clash of lifestyles between a pupil and her 
professor and the calamitous result of such a con- 
frontation. Both Arrabal pieces deal in a serio-comic 
way with the foolishness and consequences of war. 

Appearing in the three plays, scheduled for per- 
formance on Friday through Sunday, May 10-11-12, 


are Jack Laskowski, Eileen Hitt, Kathy Rogers, 


David May, Cindy Marusich, Stephen Fundock, Mary 
Ann O’Malley, Michael Meade, Kyle Kerstein, Lynda 
Brown, and Scott Stewart. Tech crews are headed by 
Dough Welch, Sharon Van Kuren, Mark Stanley and 
Mike Tostanoski. 

The Players’ season actually will end a week later, 
when they perform a one-act comedy at the college’s 
annual awards banquet. That performance will bring 
to a close perhaps the busiest and most successful 
production year in recent memory, and set the tone 
for 1974-75, a promising even greater theatre fare. 
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Jack Tastenta 


Doug Welc 
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(Continued from” Page 1) 


of his administration to un- 
®& derestimate enrollments. “If our 
ig estimates are too low, we will 
N“ receive more aid than expected,”’: 
= he maintained. If a deficit does 
= occur again, however, Smith said 
. the same process as is being 
# employed this year will be used— 
~ '% expenditures will be cut to meet 
the actual income. 
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State 


(Continued from Page 1) 


examination, the average faculty 
workload at BCC was 13.9 contact 
(classroom) hours per in- 
structor. The college’s 
Professional Staff Handbook 
recommends an average of 15 
hours per week per instructor. 
Further, the state recommends 
an average ratio of 17 full-time 
students for each full-time in- 
structor. In the school year of 
1972-73, the actual ratio at BCC 
was 16.8 students per instructor. 
The audit report suggests that 
these facts demand a re- 
evaluation of per student cost at 
BCC. 

The audit report also found 
some 25 cases of administrative, 
clerical and janitorial employees 
being paid out of instructional 
budget line items. Thus, their 
salaries were not compatible 
with the character of their 
assigned duties. It was also 
determined that faculty salaries 
paid to each rank of instructor at 
BCC were substantially lower 
than the average of all other state 
community colleges. In the case 
of full professors, the average 
salary paid at Broome was $4,166 
lower than the _ statewide 
average. The report recom- 
mended that both payroll titles 
and salaries should be consistent 
with the character of the duties 
being performed. 


Classroom Use 


The report found that 
classroom and lecture hall use at 
Broome exceeded the SUNY 
usage recommendations while 
laboratory use was substantially 

_ less than recommended. These 
results are summarized below: 


Classrooms 
Lecture halls 
Laboratories 


SUNY Recommendations 
30 hours per week 
30 hours per week 
24 hours per week 


Actual BCC Use 
34.8 hours 
42.3 hours 
19.0 hours 


Sm 


~ example: 


i 


President Smith refused to 
comment on_ the ~ faculty- 
administration relations problem 
raised last issue in the 
FULCRUM. Smith said he would 
wait until all responses to the 
questions circulated by the ad- 
ministration are in, before he 
comes to any conclusions. Smith 
did say, however, that he and the 
three vice presidents were 
“professional administrators, 


Audit 


The report recommended a re- 
evaulation of classroom, lecture 
hall, and laboratory use at BCC. 


Financial Aid 


) 


” Of particular interest to” 
following - 


students is the 
paragraph from the audit report 
concerning the application of 
Educational Opportunity 
Programs at Broome Com- 
munity College: 

“Of the students sampled 
under the opportunity program 


we found in many instances that: 


the college did not accurately 
determine the need of the 
student. Also, students who 
received opportunity funds were 
evaluated annually and not per 
semester as the guidelines 
required.” 

Further flaws in college 
financial aid operations were 
found in the methods used to 
determine economic and 
educational eligibility, in the 
adherence to regulations con- 
cerning academic performance, 
and in the management of EOP 
funds. A total of $2,252.47 in 
unexpended funds from the EOP 
program were found to be due to 
the state. - 


Accounting Procedures 


The report cited many in- 
stances of improper revenue 
controls and procedures. For 


‘“‘Adequate controls and 
procedures were not maintained 
by the college over the billing 
collecting, and depositing of 
student tuitions and fees.” 

The report was particularly 
critical of procedures used in 
accounting of Continuing 
Education Division funds. 
Overall, the report found that the 
finance office had failed to 
compare registration lists with 
billings to determine whether or 
not all tuitions and fees had been 
properly charged and collected. 

A re-evaluation of cash 
procedures and records was 
urged. The report cited several 
areas where improvements were 
needed: ) 

“‘Personnel responsible for 


er Bows 


sels; 
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. 


committed to improving all 
campus relationships.” Smith 
urged all parties involved to 
evaluate the accomploshments 
and failures. of his  ad- 
ministration, saying, ‘Look at 
what has gone on for the last 15 
months. We feel it is appropriate 
to re-evaluate the processes by 
which changes occur,” He said, 
pointing out his wish to create a 
team spirit at BCC rather than 


Report 


handling cash should not 
maintain accounting records. 
“The reconciliation of the 
monthly bank statements should 
be performed by an employee not 
responsible for handling cash. 
‘Adequate controls should be 
established over the collection 
and redeposit of return checks. 
“Students working in the 
finance office should not have 
access to accounting records.” 


County Government 


The audit report also found 
several instances of Broome 
County use of college property 
for non-college purposes. The 
report recommended that the 
county pay rent for the use of 
space in the Social Services 
Building for use of the college 
maintenance building, and for 
use ofa house given to the college 
by the county. 


Student Government 


The state audit also in- 
vestigated the practices of 
student government at BCC. The 
‘report was critical of activity 
fees: 

“The mandatory activity fees 
were not formally approved by 
the student body. We believe the 
student body should determine 
by referendum whether student 
activity programs~—should be 
supported by either voluntary or 
mandatory student fees.” 

The audit report was also 
critical of accounting practices 
used by the Student. Senate in 
association with films, plays, 
concerts, and mixers held by 
organizations accountable to the 
Senate, and the purchase of 


equipment by these same 
organizations. The report 
recommended a student 


referendum on activity fees and 
establishment of adequate 
controls over Senate funds. 

The audit report also cited 
errors in the accounting of funds 
of the Athletic Board of Control. 
The ABC made contributions to 
the Broome Community College 
Foundation to establish athletic 
scholarships between Sep- 
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1 Speaks On Deficit — 


we-they conflicts. Referring to 
the matter as a whole, Smith 
commented, “Obviously, this is a 
paramount concern.” 

In reference to the recently 
released state audit report, 
President- Smith said that this 
document would prove a useful 
tool in re-evaluating budget 
processes and administrative 
procedures. He indicated both in 
the interview and in comments 


tember, 1968 and August, 1972. 
Although these contributions 
came from student funds, the 
consent of the student body was 
not obtained. Further, revenue 
received from ticket sales at 
athletic events was not accounted 
for. Many expenditures were 
made by the’ ABC without sup- 
porting documentation. Finally, 
the balance recorded in the ABC 
savings account was found to be 
in excess of actual funds 
available. The report recom- 
mended proper’ budgetary 
provisions for the Athletic Board 
of Control. 


FSA 


The auditors discovered that 
no legal foundation existed for 
the operations of the Faculty- 
Student Association at BCC. The 
report also cited: numerous in- 
stances of use of FSA funds for 
non-student purposes despite the 
fact that these funds were 
generated by students. In par- 
ticular, the report pointed out the 
use of FSA funds for educational 
assistance to faculty members. 
The report recommends that the 
use of FSA funds be restricted to 
student related purposes. The 
report further recommends that 
the college enter into an 
agreement with the FSA which 
would stipulate the activities of 
the FSA on campus. 


Bookstore 


The audit report found that 
bookstore profits during the four- 
year period under examination 
were far in excess .of State 
University | recommendations. 
The report recommended the 
following: 

‘“« _ .bookstore prices charged 
to students be reduced to a level 
intended to yield a reasonable net 
profit.” 

Errors in bookstore audit 
procedures, inventory practices, 
and record keeping were also 
cited. Bookstore budget items 
fall under FSA control. 
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recorded in the audit report itself 
that he agrees with the con 
clusion of the state auditors. _ 


ee 


Hold It Back! 
Hoover Dam can hold back 
two years’ flow of the Colorado 
' River, a storage capacity nearly 
half the total of all the river’s © 
dams. E 


Examined | 


Hornet Club 


The Hornet Club, an 
organization whose _ stated 
purpose is to solicit donations for 
athletic scholarships, was found 
to be in error in its- accounting 
practices by the auditors. Of the 
club blanace of $10,802.91, only 
$2,520 was used in any manner 
for the stated purpose. Further, 
since no records of receipts and 
donations were kept, the auditors 
were unable to verify reports of 
up to $22,877 in excess funds held 
by the club. Finally, it was 
determined that the club does not 
have written permission to solicit 
donations. 


Alumni Association 


No agreement exists between 
the Alumni Association and the 
college as required by state law. } 
No audit of Alumni Association 
financial practices has been 
recorded since its inception as a 
separate body. : 


BCC Foundation 


Several errors in accounting 
procedures were recorded in the 
audit report. 


State Aid 


A net overpayment of 
$66,998.12 by the state was made 
to BCC during the audit period. 
This makes a grand total of 
$214,503.67 due the state in 
overpayments and _ other 
charges. 


\ 


+++ 


It is indicated in the audit 
report that college officials 
agreed with all  recom- 
mendations made by state 
auditors. President Smith  af- 
firmed this in a recent~-in- 
terview. ‘The audit report is 
available for inspection in the 
library. (Note: the charts 


reproduced with this article are 
taken in complete form from the 
audit report.) } 


From The Audit Report... Bookstore 


Net 


Fi 
iscal Sales 


Year 


$1,046,652.95 
a ae 


Cost of 
Sales 


1968-1969 230,636.94 $180,295.56 
1969-1970 241,734.64 183,372.77 
- 1970-1971 274,017.04 211,204.75 
1971-1972 300,264.33 209,516.68 

r See 


$784,389.76 
lise shen a 


Gross 
Profit 


Percent of 
Sales 


Percent 


Net Percent 
= of Sales _ Income of Sales 
—— etree SS 


ATs = $50,341.38 21.83 
75.86 58,361.87 24.14 
77.08 62,812.29 22.92 
69.78 90,747.65 30.22 


$262,263.19 
ee eee] 


$203,216.95 ; 
ne as 


17.41 


$40,157.76 
47.976.52 19.85 : 
46,991.90 17.15 
68,090.77 22.68 
eee 


19.42 


a 


4 
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~ Chart Iilustrates $67,000 Overpayment 


or. 


To BCC In State Aid 3- 
. n State Al E 
3 O a 
ps ss 3 
e Total 5 
1971- 
1968-69 1969-70. 1970-71 ; 971-72 2 : 
. 4,535,337.00 5,039,741 .00 $16,656,232.00  J- 
Approved Budget $3,281,166.00 $3.799.988.00 $5,039. 7 > 
Cash Expenditures $3,028,191.65 $3,925,210:79 $4 ,315,782.99 $4,960,914.80 $16,230,100.23 i 
; a ty 
Year: 8 
nem Acetied Eve eae 16,225.04 » 79,472.68 132,509.96 135,845.62 Sint pectate rs 
eeeied Liabilities 323,971.26 219,157.19 385,673.78 496,888.94 1425,691. s 
es aay bea wiht at Beginning of Year: ~ 25,274.51 16,225.04 eae pop 253,482.19 
iabiliti 183,987.83 971.26 — 4 ) f 
Accrued Liabilities 323 — eR 
Total Expenditures 3,159,125.01 3,883,644.36 T55,336.06 5,075 465.62 16 is a 7 
Revenue phe to Operating Cost: 110,863.68 102,273.62 34,480.14 90,733.00 apm 
Apsee : 13,683.34 22,144.30 60,438.52 122,501.27 ~ 218 Hone 
z . , , bes 
Net Operating Costs Reported by College 3,034,578.99 759,206.44 7100 118-20 7,002,001.35 
it Adjustments e waa 
Padteunens to Revenue Offsets-See Attached Notes 40,507.37 12,361.80 bg nope 127.114.23 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 7 27,290.05 30,011.12 49. 322. ; 
i 81 4,811,992.72 $15,894,291.22 
Net Allowable Operating Costs $2,966,781.17 $3,716 853.52 $4,398,663 
-ti i nt Enrollment (FTE): , 
Se retertedl eae ae _ 2,558.2 2,755.9 aves soe : 
eae xa 2,998.2 2,755.9 3,057.1 3,183.8 
Tee a sae | ass ar nee CaS 
State Aid Limitation: — pape 
Aid Per FTE (Prior Year Plus $35) None None > aoe esas as 
Maximum Aid Amount None None one 955,872. ; 
i +t Allowable Operating Costs: » ' 
Pereers ‘ aa . 988,927.05 1,238,951.17 : wee - 
At 40 Sereant (Note 1) - 1,759,465.52 1,924.797.09 ep hep 
i 988,927.05 1,238,951.17 1,759,465.52 1,924,797.09 5,912,140.83 
see ag techs 3 579.32 604.56 
: 5,979,138.95 
Cash Advances by State 1,073,721.50 1,191,133.69 1,748,433.48 1,965,850.28 
5: 66,998.12 
Over (Under) Payment by State 84,794.45 47,817.48 (11,032.04) 41,053.19 


Note 1: A review of the College’s admissions’ policy indicated that the requirements of-the Full 
Opportunity Program were being met, thereby entitling the College to State aid at the maximum rate 
of 40 percent. : ree 


Deficit Reaches $337,000 
By 1972 


BROOME COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
BALANCE SHEET 
OPERATING ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 31,1972 


Hornet Club F inances 


The Hornet Club is an organization which solicits donations for the Walter Tedick 
Memorial Basketball Scholarship Fund. Grants were to be awarded through the - 
Broome Community College Foundation, Inc. under guidelines established by the 
National Junior College Athletic Association, on the basis of the student athlete’s 
need, academic promise and basketball potential. . - 

Donations received and revenue generated by the Hornet Club were not used for the 
purpose intended. A statement of cash receipts and disbursements follows: 


EXHIBIT D 


Assets 
SaeSzD 


. Cash 


Accounts Receivable: 


ipts: Faculty-Student Association 
h -eipts: $1,724.39 
ee ee? New York State Grants and Contracts 28,133.91 
Donations $3,124.25 $3,460.00 $5,490.00 $12,074 County Governments 22,463.23 52,321 : 
Gate Receipts 360.70 150.00 510 | 
Game Programs 111.65 121.25 232 Total Assets 
Special Projects - 300 


Interest 


69.29 231.01 


Total Cash Receipts 


3,193.54 4,163.36 


Liabilities and Surplus 
SESS 


Cash Disbursements: 


Liabilities: 


erage ary etal gies es ence en ee 

Miatntenines 105.00 6 Due to New York State 66,998.12 

Plaques Go 75 Due to Broome County 50,751.66 $750,484 
Referees 0. 70 ; os : 
Security Guards 36 Deferred Charges: 


Tuition and Fees Paid in Advance 


Miscellaneous 209,633 


Reserve for Capital Cost Chargebacks 


13,770 


Total Cash 
Disbursements 


144.00 3,010. 
$10,802 
SS 


Fund Balance: ; 
Surplus or (Deficit) 


$3,590.01 


Cash Balance $3,049.54 $4,163.36 


Cash Balance as of June 30, 1973 includéd: Sponsor 923,726.15 
Savings Account $10,625.59 Students _ (1,260,881.62) 
Petty Cash 177.32 ee 

Total ~ 10,802.91 
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by Lorenz Firsching 
FULCRUM News Editor 


Ballantine Books has recently 
reissued several of British author 
John Brunner’s novels in an 
attractive series of paperbacks 
with excellent artwork by leading 
illustrators. Among the books 
available are Stand on Zanzibar, 
The Whole Man, Double, Double, 
and Kbrunner’s most recent novel, 
The Sheep Look Up. Another of 
Brunner’s novels in this series is 
a fascinating, often brilliant and 
compelling book, which is well 
worth reading, both as a 
suspense novel and as a 
penetrating look at today’s 
society. This novel, The Squares 
Of The City, offers yet another 
interesting attraction, however— 
it is intimately wrapped up with 
the rapidly growing sport of 
chess2 sie, 

John Brunner is a_ widely 
respected author. He has been 
the recipient of the Hugo Award 
of the World Science Fiction 
Convention, the British Fantasy 
Award, and the French Prix 
Apollo. 
Stand On Zanzibar is considered 
a classic in the field. Brunner is 
at his best in The Squares Of The 
City, and the novel is an excellent 
example of a masterful writer 
carrying off an almost im- 


possible proposition with 
discipline and impeaccable 
craftsmanship. 


Movie Review: 


‘Blazing 


by LorenzFirsching _ 
FULCRUM News Editor 


1974 Is shaping up as one of the 
best years for movies in a long 
time. ‘The Exorcist” and ‘‘The 
Sting’’ are still on their own 
successful runs, and such 1973 
as ‘‘American 
Graffiti.”’ ‘‘Bang The Drum 
Slowly,” “‘The Way We Were,” 
“Serpico,” and “‘Save The Tiger’ 
are also continuing to draw large 
audiences. The highly publicized 
movie version of F. Scott Fit- 
zgerald’s novel, ‘“‘The Great 
Gatsby,” is now on general 
release and there are hints that 
the award winning Broadway 
play ‘‘That Championship 
Season” may come to the screen. 
Perhaps the best comedy of 1974, 
while not receiving the attention 
of the aforementioned movies, is 
now in Binghamton. Mel 
Brooks’s ‘‘Blazing Saddles,’’ 
starring Cleavon. Little and 
Harvey Korman, brings to the 
big screen an item sadly missing 
for a number of years—belly 
laughs. 


A brilliant fusing of slapstick, 
satire, and some of the most 
uproarious sight gags filmed in 
recent memory, “Blazing Sad- 
dles’’ is a wild romp from start to 
finish. In a cast studded with 
brilliant comedy stars, Little and 
Korman steal the show. Both 
comics seem to breeze through 
the endless gags of “Blazing 


His outstanding novel - 


“\ 
e 


The Squares Of The City may 
be read on several levels. It is a 
penetrating look at a Utopian city 
of the near future. It is a per- 
ceptive examination of the little 
known but highly important 
phenomena of subliminal per- 
ception, a mind-warping 
technique that could well affect 
alf of our lives in the near future. 
But more significantly, The 
Squares Of The City is a 
challenging puzzle, as com- 
pelling as a mystery story and as 
disciplined as a_grand master’s 
chess game. Indeed, it is a grand 
master’s chess game. 

The actions of The Squares Of 
The City parallel the actual 
moves of a game’played between 
American master William 
Steinitz and Russian master 
Mikhail Ivanovich Tchigorin in 
1892 in Havana. It is unfortunate 
that these moves are not included 
with the novel, but for anyone 
interested, the game is recorded 
in the Penguin handbook, The 
Game of Chess, by H. Golom- 
beck. A list of players and their 
manner of capture is included 
and much of the fascination of 
reading The Squares Of The City 
comes in trying to determine 
what action in the novel ap- 
proximates the moves and 
captures of the game. 

The plot of The Squares Of The 
City revolves around the model 
city of Vados, a modern-day 
paradise carved out of the 


Saddles’ 


Saddles’ in a relaxed, un- 
pretentious manner reminiscent 
of the Marx Brothers at. their 
best. 

“Blazing Saddles’ rings en 
dless changes on, the theme of 
racial prejudice. In a beautifully 
written satire at the film’s 
opening, a gang of railroad 
workers, mainly black and 
Chinese, labor in the blazing sun. 
A red-necked white boss stops the 
workers and complains, ‘You 
don’t sing like when you was 
slaves.” The amused work crew 
responds with the Cole Porter hit 
from the 1940’s, “‘I Get a Kick Out 
of You,”’ an obvious anachronism 
against the Old West setting. The 
whites wha have gathered 
complain that the black workers 
have no soul and break out ina 
hysterical version of “‘Camptown 
Races.” In another beautiful 
scene, the same railroad workers 
offer to help the citizens of 
nearby Rock Ridge in their fight 
against the railroad, in exchange 
for a plot of land. The all white 
townspeople confer, then 
declare, “‘All right, we’ll give 
land to the niggers and chinks, 
but no Irish!” 


In another fine scene, . villain 
Hedley Lamarr, played by 
Korman, hires a gang of 
desperados to attack Rock Ridge. 
Advertising the fact that he is 
“an equal opporutnity em- 
ployer,’’ Lamarr begins to sign 
up his gang. The camera slowly 


jungles of South America. But 
there is trouble in paradise. 
Slums are growing in \ the 
shadows of Vados’s beautiful 
towers and buildings and 
Australian traffic expert Boyd 
Hatluyt is called in to remedy the 
problem. Hakluyt soon discovers 
that a permanent solution is not 
desired—his job is merely to re- 
route traffic in such a manner as 
to eliminate the slums. However, 
growing violence’ disrupts 
Hakluyt’s work and forces him to 
observe the city’s social 
problems at first hand. 

Hakluyt soon discovers that the 
city government, dominated by 
outside experts like himself, is 
using the technique of subliminal 
perception to maneuver the 
population into complacent 
acceptance of 
policy. But a growing opposition 
party is fighting the government 
for control.of Vados. Hakluyt is 
torn between the government and 
their promise of. prosperity and 


_ the opposition party’s appeal to 


man’s dignity and _ individual 
worth. But he soon finds he has no 
choice in the matter. 

The Squares Of The City raises 
several key questions facing 
modern man. Which is more 
important—general social good 
or the rights of a minority? 
When, if ever, does science and 
technology become immoral? Is 
there a limit to the scale of 
techniques used in the struggle 


Riotous 


pans along the line, at first 
revealing typicak Western 
gunslingers and Mexican ban- 
dits, but then progresses through 
a wild assortment of historical 
bad guys including Nazi storm 
troops, Hell’s Angels, Chicago 
gangsters, Arab warriors, and 
Ku Klux Klan members. Lamarr 
asks one man on line, ‘‘What are 
your qualifications?’”’ ‘‘Rape, 
murder, cattle rustling, bank 
robbing, arson, and rape.’’ ““You 
mentioned rape twice.’’ “TI like 
rape.”’” Lamarr asks one of the 
Klan members the same question 
and the KKK man responds, 
“Stampeding cattle.’ ‘“That’s 
not much,” Lamarr comments, 
to which the Klan man answers, 
“Through the Vatican?”’ 


“Blazing Saddles’’ harbors no 
great social message, has no big 
name stars, and makes no at- 
tempt to appease the Hollywood 
critics and columnists. Perhaps 
because of this it is thoroughly 
entertaining throughout. 


“Blazing Saddles” is one of the 
wildest, most hilarious comedies 
to come out of anywhere in years. 
Like “The Sting,”’ like ‘‘Live and 
Let Die,’”’ and like several other 
films, that have come out 
recently, ‘Blazing Saddles” has 
as its sole purpose en- 
tertainment. Rex Reed, go 
peddle your serious cinema 
somewhere else. This film is 
good. # 


~ ALL CAMPUS MATERIAL | 
for the next issue of the FULCRUM 


must be in no later than MAY 7 j 
(NEXT ISSUE APPEARS MAY 16) 
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between men’s minds? Most 
importantly, is modern man the 
unwilling pawn of vast social 
forces or does he indeed possess 
freedom of choicé? As we face 
the arrival of the 2ist century, 
these questions become more 
vital than ever and Brunner’s 
presentation of them is both 
perceptive and brilliant. 

The Squares Of The City is a 
perfect example of what the 
modern novel should be like. It is 
a multi-leveled book with 


something for 
entertainment, 
suspense, skillful writing, and 
probing social commentary. 
John Brunner is one of the best 
writers of our time, both for his 
skill and for his ability to analyze 
pressing social problems— 
overpopulation, pollution, mental 
health, moral decay, and, in the 
case of The Squares Of The City, 
urbanization. This novel is well 
worth reading. At $1.25 it’s a book 
you can’t afford to pass up. 


Modern Science 
Determines 


What Records 
You Buy 


Modern science, via the 
computer, plays a_ significant 
role in determining what albums 
will quickly grab your attention 
when you visit your favorite 
record store for some browsing. 

Public taste in records is of 
course the principal influence 
when it comes to setting up store 
displays, but the computer is of 
prime importance in organizing 
that taste for the retail spotlight. 

Louis Lavinthal, president of 
ABC Record and Tape Sales 
Crop., one of the nation’s biggest 
merchandisers of records and 
tapes, said his company keeps 
perpetual inventories of its 10,000 
“track jobbing” accounts in all 50 
states through the use of com- 


puters. 
These. accounts include 
department stores’ music 


departments, music store chains 
and independent retailers, all of 
which Lavinthal’s company 
keeps supplied with records and 
tapes. 


The inventories are main- 


tained, Lavinthal said, ‘‘through 
the use of punched pull tabs that 
are attached to all front line 
records and tapes. Replacement 
orders are created based on a 
formula using current sales, past 
sales, and: current inventory, 
information. The frequency of 
information is almost totally 
determined by volume and ac- 
tivity.” 

When the cashier pulls a tab off 
the album you buy, the in- 
formation on that tab and 
thousands of others is fed into a 
computer. The information that 
comes out of the other end of the 
computer determines the display 
of records taat you’ll see when 
next you visit the store. 


ABC Record and Tape Sales 
maintains nine warehouses in 
strategic areas throughout the 
country with a capacity of more 
than 250,000 square feet. 
Regional branches are main- 
tained in Denver, Des Moines, 
Atlanta, Providence, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, New York and Seattle. 
The company is part of ABC 
Leisure Group. 

’ Lavinthal has been in the 
record business since 1946 when 
he founded the C. & C. 
Distribution Company. In 1947 he 
formed two subsidiaries, Music 
Distributors and — Stanley 
Distributors, and in 1964 they 
were combined to form Con- 
solidated Distributors, Inc., 
Seattle. Lavinthal joined ABC in 


1967 when Consolidated was 
purchased by ABC Records, Iic., 
now another ABC Leisure Group 
company. 

Lavinthal resides in Bellevue, 
Washington. He supports many 
charitable activities in the 
Seattle area, but is proudest of 
his participation in the local 
Variety Club which recently 
raised $300,000 in a local telethon 
to aid handicapped children. 


In a recent interview with 
Music Retailer, Lavinthal 
discussed various aspects of the 
retail record and tape business. 
When asked how ABC handles the 
singles (45 rpm) market, he said 
his company offers the service of 
experienced ‘‘singles people’ in 
each branch whose ‘‘respon- 
sibility is to place the right single 
at the right time in the right 
store.” This person, he said, 
“receives weekly inventories 
from each store submitted by our 
sales people and, by comparing 
them to previous inventories, 
creates an order for that store.”’ 
At ABC, computers analyze 
consumer sales and radio station 
play-lists to determine the 
selection of singles. x 

Asserting that ‘most larger 
rack jobbers prefer to avoid the 
singles market althogether or to 
service-only the current popular 
30 singles,’’ Lavinthal said: 
“This is a disservice to the 
consumer. ABC services the ‘Top 
Sixty’ popular 45’s plus select 
lists of country and western soul 
and oldies.” 

What does Lavinthal forecast 
in terms of music trends? 

“The most important trend,” 
he said, ‘“‘seems to be the 


crossover of country product to — 


‘Top Forty.’ Right now, three of 

the largest ‘Top Forty’ hit per- 

formers started at the country- 

and-western — stations—Charlie 

ee Bobby Bare and Tom T. 
all. 


“Another major trend seems 
to be middle-of-the-road-type 
artists creating ‘Top Forty’ hits, 
such as Barbra Streisand, Love 
Unlimited, Mocedades. But 


‘probably a short-lived trend is 


the music of the thirties and 
forties selling to the younger 
generation, such as Bette Midler, 
Pointer Sisters and Joni Mitchell. 
Like others, ABC Records and 
Tape Sales does not feel this is 
the music of the future. There 
definitely should be more new 


superstars created.” © 


* 
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everyone— _ 
imagination, © 


“Squares of The City” Patterned — 
_ After Historic Chess Match _ 


Last year about this time, the FULCRUM 
reprinted a drinking guide compiled by the staff 
of the Pipe Dream, the student publication of the 
State University of New York at Binghamton. In 
that article, the Pipe Dream writers referred to 
Broome Community College as a drinking 
school. From all indications, the percentage of 
drinkers at BCC is definitely not on the decline. 
Therefore, a repeat is in order. 

Credit for the original article goes to the 
following Pipe Dream writers—Joe Salamando, 
Pete Stern, Don Novick, Terry Pitts, Russell 
Smith, and Richie ‘‘Tricky’’ Weisenhoff. Adding 
their judgements to this issue were several 
FULCRUM staff members whose names appear 
below. 

Bars in this survey are rated from 0 to 10. The 
following chart explains this rating system: 


0 F— Lowest rating; don’t go in unless 
4 you only need to use the phone. 

2 C—Slight improvement; not the kind of 
place you are likely towant to return to. 
5 B—Most bars fall into this category; 
6 you’ll probably like the place and will 
7 return frequently. Warning: some of 
8 these places are crowded. 

9 A—Excellent; these places are real 
10 finds—enjoy yourself. 


Of course, any such rating system is subject to 
objections. Even the. worst clip joint will have 
some defenders. But if you are unfamiliar with 
Binghamton bars—perhaps the city’s greatest 
resource—read on. 

THE INFERNO-Starting on Front Street, the 
backyard of Broome Community College, one 
finds THE INFERNO. This place certainly looks 
dingy on the outside, but at least there is ample 
parking. Once inside, you encounter the element 
that helps make THE INFERNO readily iden- 
lifiable—smoke (perhaps subconsciously the 
place is trying to live up to Dante’s vision). But 
don’t let this turn you off. THE INFERNO is one 


_of the few places in Binghamton you can find a 


live band that you can dance to. Beer is ex- 
pensive, mixed drinks so-so. The atmosphere is 
fair to good, crowds moderate to large. Try it, 
you might like it. Then again. . .A slightly high 6. 
MICHAELS—Also on Front Street is 
MICHAELS, distinguished by the large crowds 
that gather there—on cold winter mornings 
waiting for buses, rides, etc. Otherwise, 
MICHAELS is (on weekdays) a quiet place, 
small, a kind of hole-in-the-wall place (not meant 
as insult, however). There are pool tables on the 
premises and fooseball. Moderate prices, small 
parking area. If you’re looking for a quiet retreat 
on weeknights, for a few drinks, and some three 
cushion shots, MICHAELS is your place. But 
most BCC students won’t like it. A definite 4. 
THIRSTY’S—Perhaps the greatest diversity 


.of opinion in this survey came on the subject of 


THIRSTY’S. Some of our bar experts rated it 
very low indeed, and recommended that it 
should be avoided at costs. “I wouldn’t go in 
there to take shelter from a nuclear attack’’ one 
researcher commented. On the other hand, some 
rated THIRSTY’S as a fine bar. Beer is cheap ¢$1 
a-pitcher), mixed drinks are well made but on 
the small side. Atmosphere (see next bar) is fair 
although the place tends to get a bit raucous on 
occasiions. Often crowded, THIRSTY’S is best to 


“avoid. on weekends. A rating is virtually im- 


_ possible but in the interests of fairness, THIR- 


STY’S gets a conservative 7. 

O.P.—On the Vestal Parkway, the dedicated 
bar-hop will find O.P.’s. The strong point of O.P. 
is the hard to measure intangible stmosphere. 
Atmosphere might best be defined as a com- 
bination of several factors: physical ap- 
pearance, the attitude of O.P. is rated as 
““nice’’—take that to mean anything you please. 
Drinks were expensive, beer is moderately 


DOUBLES FOOSBALL TOURNAMENT MAY 
8th. Official rules will be used. Get a partner and 
sign up al the Union desk. Entry fee will be $1.00 
per team (2) and we supply tournament games. 
When enough teams are signed up, a tournament 
schedule will be posted in the Union. Please 


leave.name of both members of your team, and 

curriculum. Its up to each team to be there for 

their game, or forfeit. The tourna ment is opened 

lo mixed teams, two males, or two females. The 

winning team wins a six-pack of Schlitz per man 
| or woman. Getit together and sign up now. 
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prices. Best to avoid on weekends because of - 


extreme crowding and limited parking. A wide 
variance of opinions on this establishment leads 
to a middle-of-the-road 7. - 4 
EMERSONS—Also on the Parkway is 
EMERSONS. No divergence of opinion here. 
Researchers found not only good atmosphere, 
adequate parking, and uncrowded conditions, 
but two outstanding elements—low student rates 
and the best grog available in the Triple Cities 
area. The fantastic student rates make a slightly 
long trip for some BCC students worthwhile. And 
the grog—what can be said about this grog? Is it 


- the nectar of the gods? Well, no—But our sources 


describe it as “‘fantastic,” ‘‘super,’’ and ‘‘ab- 
solutely unbelievable.’”” EMERSON’s is a real 
find—an unequivocal 10. 

THE WAREHOUSE—On Rt. 11 another place 
that doesn’t seem likely to survive but somehow 
manages to hang in there—THE- WAREHOUSE 
is handicapped from the start by a $1 admission 
price which is definitely prohibitive to college 
students, a group well-known to be destitute to 
the point of bankrupcy. Add to this the expensive 
beer and drinks and you come up witha place not 
likely to become a regular habit. On the plus side 
THE WAREHOUSE has fair to good atmosphere 
and usually features good local bands. Too good 
for a C but not high enough for the high B’s, THE 
WAREHOUSE rates a conservative 6. 

KEG—A bit on the expensive side, KEG 
features live entertainment, usually in the form 
of good bands. Good crowds lend to the highly 
rated atmosphere, the best side of KEG. Located 
in the Endicott Plaza, KEG is not really the side 
of life (or bars) most BCC students would like. 
However, our experts rate this bar highly. Try it 
yourself and fine out—A reluctant 8. 

LITTLE VENICE RESTAURANT—Located 
in downtown Binghamton, the L.V.R. really 
belongs in Chicago (little Italy). Be that as it 
may, if you dig Italian food this is you place. 
Generous servings, cooked to perfection, 
highlight with complete menu offered by L.V.R. 
Mixed drinks are expensive but made with the 
deft touch that denotes true professional craft- 
smanship—Prices are high and your pocketbook 
may bruise slightly from an encounter with 
L.V.R. but your stomach will tell you to come 
back for more. Not really a bar, but too good to 
pass up. Based on the food and atmosphere, a 9 
rating. : 

PONDEROSA—After a good meal at L.V.R., 
and before trying the other ethnic restaurant 
listed below, you might stop off and drink in the 
PONDEROSA on Main Street. Atmosphere is not 
the greatest, but on good authority this is rated 
as.a fine place to just sit back, relax, drink and 
contemplate the problems of the world. 
Moderate prices on beer and mixed drinks. No 
food, but a nice quiet place to have a few drinks. 
A definite 7. 


SCHNITZELBANK RESTAURANT—As long 
as the subject of Italian food has come up, 
German good deserves equal time and the 
SCHNITZELBANK is more than capable of 
providing it. Located on Court Street, the 
SCHNITZELBANK has fine atmosphere and 
excellent food. The German people, despite 
claims to the contrary from L.V.R. supporters, 
really‘know how to live and this place proves it. 
Beer is super (after all, Germans invented beer 
in the first place), and moderately priced con- 
sidering the quality—And the — food— 
sauerbraten, zunge, wienerschnitzel, and so 
many more great dishes you’ll put on ten pounds 
here—A prejudiced 9. 


THE HONKY TONK—Located on 22 Lewis - 


Street in Binghamton, the HONKY TONK is 
described by our sources as a ‘“‘red-neck” bar— 
Generally crowded, HONKY TONK is also ex- 
pensive ($2 for a pitcher of beer). Live en- 
tertainment rates well, but parking is spread out 
and atmosphere rowdy. Most BCC students 
won't like it. If you like noise and crowds (some 
peels do), try it. You’ll either love it or hate it. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK expressing its disapproval, dismay and 
abhorrence of the recent _ Outbreak of 
“Streaking” 

WHEREAS, The people of the United States 
and the State of New York are shocked with the 
rise of immorality in government, business and 
in individual life styles; and : 
, WHEREAS, Many officials of the country and 
the stale are ignoring the latest appearance of 
decadence in our moral fiber; and : 

WHEREAS, Those officials who feel revulsion 
toward this extension of immorality must speak 
up; now, therefore, be it 
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THE NEWSROOM—A new place in Hillcrest, 
THE NEWSROOM is a quiet, drinking-mans & 
bar. Nice atmpsphere, moderate prices, good - 
juke-box. Not much information available but on 2 
good authority THE NEWSROOM rates an8. 3. 

CHECKMATE—A slick, expensive bar- 
restaurant combination, CHECKMATE is - 
located on Main Street and State—Near the - 
Arena. CHECKMATE features good live en- = 
tertainment and is a good place for dancing. As 
mentioned, prices might be a bit on the high side 
for BCC students but this is a nice place anyway. 
Good food on premises. Good for couples, good 
atmosphere. A moderate 7. 

THE OFFICE—Another bar similar to THE 
NEWSROOM but more established is THE 
OFFICE. Located on- Main Street in Johnson 
City, this bar offers a fine selection of beers at 
moderate to high prices (but they are good). 
Mixed drinks are moderate to large crowds oc- 
casionally but often-nearly empty (pick your 
times). Sandwiches and pizza are available. 
Live entertainment on occasion, usually good. A 
good place for couples, THE OFFICE rates high 
with many BCC students. THE OFFICE is a 
slick, but honest bar, good for dedicated and 
occasional drinkers. THE OFFICE definitely 
deserves a 9. 

Other bars—Time did not permit all bars to be 
included in this survey. But the following bars 
are listed in the interest of fairness: 

THE ALE HOUSE—Vestal Parkway East— 
Small, good selection of beers on hand. Good 
sandwiches, stereo music, good atmosphere—a 
nice place. Prices aren't bad either—Try it if you 
haven’t already. 8. 

TREADWAY INN—Expensive, as you 
probably know. Live entertainment, good mixed 
drinks, older crowd. Don’t bother to go unless 
you've got both the inclination and the bread.- 
Because this is not a_ student’s bar, the 
TREADWAY receives-a 4. 

THE CAVE—Good atmosphere, good drinks 
on hand—Unfortunately prices here too tend to 
be prohibitive for BCC students—No rating, no 
enough information. - 


THE HI-BALL—Located on Main Street in 
Johnson City THE HI-BALL features an out- 
standing collection of moderately priced beer . 
Good food on hand, also at low prices—Good 
atmosphere (if you discount outside ap- 
pearances), and usually you won’t have to fight 
large crowds. Taken on good authority, THE HI- 
BALL rates an 8. 

MY BROTHERS PLACE—Located on North 
Street in Endicott, MY BROTHERS PLACE is 
an up and down bar, but mostly down. Live 
entertainment is usually good, atmosphere 
fair—Beer and drinks are moderately priced, if 
you can get them (beer is sometimes in short 
supply). A conservative 5. 

Places in the boondocks—HITCHING POST 
and DEE AND ZEE—Located on Route 7, these 
bars are only for people from that area or 
driving along Route 7. DEE AND ZEE attracts 
the younger crowd of the two and usually has 
good beer, at moderate prices. A Country band 
provides enterainment—HITCHING POST has 
00d food and beer, both at moderate prices— 
Crowd tends to be red-neck however. Both rate a 


5. 


CADILLAC—Gay bar-No comment. 

Other bars, not rated—DON DAVIS (En- 
dicott); SHISHKEBOB AND SUDS; D, C, and 
H PUB (Endicott); TUNNEYS (Main Street, 
Johnson City); TEDDY’S: THE OTHER 
PLACE; FUSCO’S; DOYLES: BELMAR: and 
last but not least the famous Clinton Street run, 
where bars are too numerous to count and some 
real characters hang out. 


._ Our thanks to last year’s FULCRUM and the 
Pipe Dream sources listed above. Helping out in 
this year’s survey were Jan Maiman, Ed 
Prybylski, Doug Kosty, and Jim Comerota. 
Special thanks to Dave ‘Camel’ Barba, self- 
acclaimed king of the bar hoppers. 


CAMPUS BLOOD DRIVE 


APRIL 29 - 30 — MAY 1 
— CAFETERIA = 


17 year olds can now donate without parent’s 


consent. We have a great potential to exceed all 
_records. 7 


Please read posters and pre-register in SUB or 
Library. 


THE COMMUNITY NEEDS YOU! 


The need for blood remains critical, Remember 
we depend on each other for our blood needs. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—A surge 
of interest in global education 
may be the next major hallmark 
of school social studies 
programs, the director of the 
Social Studies Development 


§ Center at Indiana University 


N 
= believes. 
= Howard D. Mehlinger, writing 


< in the March-April issue of the 
> National Education Association 
‘S journal, lists the Middle East 
E situation, the Vietnam War, and 
= President Nixon’s trips to the 


Soviet Union and China as among 
events that have sparked 
renewed public interest in global 
affairs. 

NEA President Helen D. Wise 
hails the growing. interest in 
directing education outward to 
all the nations, noting that the 
schools ‘‘may be the world’s best 
hope for peace and, perhaps 
even for survival.’ She is co- 
chairperson of NEA’s Committee 
on the American Revolution 
Bicentennial whose new theme is 
“Declaration of In- 
terdependence: Education for a 
Global Community.” 

Mehlinger, after underscoring 

“ the risky nature of predicting the 
future for social studies, 
discusses some signs of the new 
trend. : 

“Much of the growing interest 
in global education that schools 
now display stems from ac- 
tivities of the Center for War- 
Peace Studies, which in the last 
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four years had established a 
network of projects and activities 
that span the entire nation,” says 
Mehlinger, a former history and 
government teacher in the 
Lawrence (Kan.) High School. 
He adds: 

“Global education is building 
on priorities from the past 
decade. For example, some 
educators are urging schools to 


focus on intercultural studies, - 


with emphasis upon human 
diversity generally, because this 
may provide a more effective 
handle for dealing with ethnic 
diversity than proved possible 
through special programs in 
black studies, Chicano studies, 
and so on. Also, it is clear that 
without a global perspective, 
problems of poverty, pollution, 
population, and energy use and 
distribution cannot be treated 
adequately.” 

The author also notes that the 
belief in interdisciplinary and 
comparative studies as the best 
means for understanding people 
and their social institutions is 
prompting teachers and 
curriculum developers to seek 
examples from other societies as 
well as the United States. 

Mehlinger also discusses the 
social studies of yesterday and 
today, in addition to tomorrow. 

In the 1950’s and earlier, the 
field was ‘“‘characterized by 
massive narrative textbooks, 
choked with detailed  in- 
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Global Education Comes 


formation, and _ thoroughly 
sanitized so as to avoid con- 
troversery and to_ buttress 
conventional wisdom,” he 
reminds. 

Then came “the new social 
studies” of the early 1960’s, a 
reform brought on mainly by 
force operating in American 
society. It was ‘“‘a period when 
people were stimulated by 
competition with the USSR, 
championed intellectualism, and 
were generally optimistic about 
our capacity to influence the 
future,’ he explains. It was an 
era that emphasized programs 
for the gifted, advanced- 
placement programs, de- 
emphasis of history in social 
studies, and other approaches. 

Since about 1965, the field has 
featured an inward look. “‘Not 
only did the United States seem 
unable to solve the problems of 
the world, but its internal dif- 
ficulties threatened to tear the 
nation apart. Problems of 
poverty, civil rights, pollution, 
opposition to the war in Southeast 
Asia, racism, sexism, inflation, 
and crime became uppermost in 
the minds of many Americans,” 
Mehlinger says. 

“No longer,’’ he continues, 
“were schools attacked because 
they lacked intellectual \rigor; 
now they were charged with 
being joyless places, with stifling 
the natural expression of 
children’s feelings, and with 


being too removed from the ‘real 
world’ outside of the school walls. 
“No longer were teachers 


criticized for being: deficient as 


scholars; now they were told they 
were insensitive, even racist, No 
longer were schools expected to 
link themselves to academic 
disciplines; now they were asked 
to become more responsive to 


La nguage 


Profs 


The annual spring meeting of 
foreign language teachers of the 
greater Binghamton area will 
take place on Saturday, April 27, 
1974, at 9:00 A.M. on the campus 
of Broome Community College, 
Upper Front Street, Binghamton. 


At 9:15 A.M. a typical German 
brass band will greet the 
language teachers at registration 
time for the meeting. 

Cultural attaches from France 
and West Germany have already 
announced their participation, as 
well as Dr. Gladys Lipton, 
President of New York State 
Association of Foreign Language 
Teachers. » 

One of the important workshop 
sessions will be presented by a 
panel of area school ad- 
ministrators. 


WHAT'S GOING ON 


Exibitions 


1 May—SUNY Harpur Film Society; ‘Black Orpheus”’ Directed 


Through April 22—ROBERSON TWO RIVERS GALLERY. 
“Woodcuts,” by Jacques Hnizdovsky. 22 Front Street. Through 

Through May 5—ROBERSON CENTER. “Twentieth An- 
niversary Members’ Art Show.”’ Roberson Mansion Ballroom. 
Performing Arts 

26 Friday—ROBERSON CENTER. Performing Arts Society, 
Martha Lebous, blues singer and pianist. Sears-Harkness Theater, 
8:15 p.m. $2. Reservations, 772-0660. 

27 Saturday—AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. “The Arts 
in Worship.” Unitarian-Universalist Church, Riverside Drive, 1:00 
p.m. to 4:00 p.m. Public, $1, members free. 

27 Saturday and 28 Sunday—ANNUAL BARBER SHOP SHOW 
AND CONCERT. ‘‘Here Comes the Showboat.”’ S.P.E.B.S.A.S.A. 
Binghamton North High School, Saturday, 8:00 p.m., Sunday, 2:00 
p.m. $3.50 advance, $4.00 at the door. Special rates, information, 
724-9150. 

27 Saturday—SUNY Department of Music. Leonx Quartet. Don 
A. Watters Theater, 8:15 p.m. Public, $3; faculty and staff, $2: 
students, $1. 

28 Sunday—BINGHAMTON SYMPHONY AND CHORAL 
SOCIETY. Choral concert. West Jr. High School, 7:30 p.m. 
Reservations, 797-2581. 

2 May—ROBERSON CENTER. Planetarium Show; ‘‘Encounter 
at Dawn.” 7:30 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. $1.25. 

3 May—ROBERSON CENTER. Performing Arts Society. 
Concert. Mareda Gaither-Graves, soprano. Sears-Harkness 
Theater, 8:15 p.m. Members, $2.25; others $2.50 Reservations, 772- 
0660 


Films 

27 Saturday—ROBERSON CENTER. Silent Classics: ‘‘Mickey.”’ 
Sears-Harkness Theater, 8:00 p.m: Members, $1. All others $1.50. 
Reservations, 772-0660. 
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THE ENERGY 
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OVER....+002c000 
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THERE WILL 
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by Marcel Comus. Lecture Hall 1, 7:00 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. $1. 
Lectures Workshops 

26 Friday—ROBERSON CENTER. Photographic Center. 
Symposium on Creative Photography. Bartoo Galleries. 8:00 p.m. 
Members, free; others $1. 

5 and 6 May—ROBERSON CENTER. Fine Arts Society. Two 
Stitchery Workshops conducted by Karen Bakke, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Members, $10 per day; others $12 per day. To register, call 772- 
0660, extension 40 by May 1. s 
SUNY 

26 April—Concert by Hanna Kolesnik, mezzo-soprano, Watters 
Theater, 77:30 p.m. $4, $2. 

26 April—Symposium on Sigmund Freud, Woods Society, 
College-in-the-Woods, Studio One, 8:15 p.m. free. 

26 April—Play: ‘The Lansky Soliloquies” by Elissa-Raquel 
Weitz, Playwrights’ Experimental Theater production, Studio Il, 
8:15 p.m. 75 cents. 

26 April—Play: “How About the Pentateuch?” Studio I, 8:15 
p.m. $2.50. 

26 April—Recital by Charles Brewer, harpsichord, Casedesus 
Hall, 2:15 p.m. Free. 

27 April—Plays: “The Lansky Soliloquies”’ Studio II, 8:45 p.m. 75 
cents. ‘“How About the pentateuch?”’ Studio 1, 3:15 p.m. $2.50 

28 April— Recital by Arthur Mannis, violin, Casadesus Hall, 8:15 
p.m. Free. 

28 April—Plays: “‘The Lansky Soliloquies” Studio II, 8:45 p.m. 75 
cents. ““How About the Pentateuch?”’ Studio, I 8:15 p.m. $2.50 

30 April—Lecture on Wedgwood, by David Buten, University Art 
Gallery, 2 p.m., free. : 

30 April—Play: ‘“‘How About the Pentateuch?” Studio I, 8:15 
p.m. $2.50. j 

30 April—Film: ‘‘The Pawnbroker.” Lecture Hall, 7, 8 p.m. Free. 
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the communities there were 
serving,” 7 


The specter of crime and the 
demand for law and order 
triggered many programs of law- 
related education by 1970. The 


American Bar Association lists _ 


175 ongoing 


programs of this 
nature. | : 


} 


Meet — 


Both the Presidents of SUNY 
Binghamton and BCC will greet 
the teachers at the beginning of 
the General. session. At around 
4:30 the President of BCC will 
give a reception of all par- 
ticipants involved. 


Educators from elementary to 


university levels as well as 
. graduate students in foreign 
language programs have been 
invited to the meeting. 


For further information 
contact. Professor Snyder, 
Department of German, SUNY at 
Binghamton; Helene Com- 
bopiano, West Junior High School 
in Binghamton; or Henri G. 
Lewin, Broome Community 
College, Binghamton. 


Fulcrum 


Employment 


Analysis 


Broome Community College 
has announced plans to coor- 
dinate a task analysis of em- 
ployment classifications -among 
child development agencies in a 
three-county area. j 


Headstart, day care centers 
and day nurseries are among the 
agencies in Broome, Tioga and 
Chenango Counties that will 
participate in this coordination 
effort, according to Gino A. 
Canale, Associate Vice-President 
for Continuing Education. 


Purpose of this task analysis is 
to determine what qualifications 
are necessary for employment in 
the field and to use that in- 
formation to develop appropriate 
emphasis and direction for a 
curriculum at the college, said 
Mr. Canale. , 


The curriculum, which may be 
called “Human Services—Child 
Development,” would probably 


grant an Associate in Applied ~ 


Science degree if approved by the 
State University of New York, 
which registers all programs at 
BCC. 


The college has received a 
grant from SUNY through its 
STET-NET coordinating agency 
to conduct the task analysis. 
STET-NET is an acronym for the 
Southern Tier Education and 
Training Network. 


BCC is in the process of hiring a 
researcher with child develop- 
ment experience—on a tem- 
porary basis—to survey the area 
agencies, compile the in- 
formation, and establish a model 
of job classifications and 
qualificapions. This work must 
be completed by June 30, ac- 
cording to SUNY. 


Water In Our Atmosphere 
The atmosphere contains only 
about 1/100,000th of the Earth’s 
total water supply. But if the 
* humidity and clouds all condens- 
ed into rain, about 3,000 cubic 
miles of water would fall—still | 

only enough to cover the earth © 
with no more than about an inch 

of rainwater. — = 
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Campus Personalities ng | eee 
Dynamic David Fergus 
Pioneers in Chemistry 


by Theresa Walsh 
FULCRUM Staff Writer 


“One day in. lecture, Mr. 
Gergus explained that he was 
going to demonstrate how to 
make salt. He grevely informed 
us that this was a very dangerous 
experiment and instructed those 
students occupying the front row 
‘to move to the back of the room, 
which they did. Then he said he’d 
perform the reaction inside the 
wastepaper basket to shield us, 
and after donning a pair of safety 
gathered the 
materials together, and, com- 
menting that the mixing was the 
dangerous part of the ex- 
periment, poured the ingredients 
inside, much to thé growing 
excitement of the class. The next 
thing we knew, he was pulling 
out a five pound bag of common 
table salt from the wastepaper 
basket—did he ever con us!” 
Such are the words of Lorenz 
Firsching (LA '75), describing a 
typical day in the classroom of 
David Gergus, professor of 
chemistry at BCC. Indeed, in 
conversing with Fergus, he 
explained how he realized the 
necessity of making his 
chemistry course for non-majors 
interesting, yet pertinent to his 
_ students’ academic experiences. 
Furthermore, he realizes how 
vital itis for chemical technology 
students and chemistry majors to 
parallel their classroom studies 
with insights into industry and 
research laboratories in the 
various fields of chemistry. 


Music Review: 


Fergus personally com- 
prehends the necessity of com- 
bining inroads in chemical in- 
dustries with academic 
classroom pursuit, for he has 
done exactly that in his lengthy 
career. Prior to joining the 
chemical technology department 
of BCC, Fergus spent a total of 13 
years working for several dif- 
ferent industries. Three of the 
major companies he worked for 
were Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation; Schenley  In- 
dustries, Inc.; and the Borden 
Company (Chemical Division). 
He related some interesting 
anecdotes about each company, 
yet the most interesting con- 
cerned Wright Aeronautical, 
where he worked during World 
War II. It was shortly after 
-Fergus’s departure from Wright 
Aeronautical that Presiient 
Truman, while still serving in the 
Congress, conducted an in- 
vestigation and uncovered a 


malpractice scandal which found. 


Wright officials passing 
malfunctioning engines through 
the inspection lines. Nothing 


earth-shattering occurred at 
Schenley Laboratories, except 
that Fergus conducted most of 
his research projects while there, 
many of which were published in 
Analytical Chemistry 
periodicals. Of the two that made 
him nationally famous, ‘‘A 
Recording Polarimeter,’’ which 
Fergus co-authored and which 
appeared in the August, 1950 
Review of Scientific Instruments, 
is still widely used in industry 


/ Spectrophotometric 


today. The other, ‘‘Deter- 
mination of Penicillin G: A 
Method,” 
which he also. co-authored, was 
the first instrumental method 
ever developed for the analysis of 
penicillin. 

It was during his stay at the 
Borden Company plant in Bain- 


bridge, N.Y. that Fergus first” 


came into contact with BCC. 
While there, he had co-op 
chemical technology seniors 
working for him. “Dr. John 
Kushner, then head of our 
department of BCC, liked how 
they were treated and trained at 
the Borden Co. and consequently 
asked me to join the staff here at 
BCC,”” Fergus explained and 
mentioned that he was com- 
pleting his eighteenth year of 
teaching at BCC this spring. 
Since his stay at Broome, he has 
been involved in numerous 
committees and associations. At 
present, he focuses much of his 
energy and attention upon the 
American Chemical Society ir, in 
colloquial terms, the Chemistry 
Club on campus. He has been 
influential in arranging field 
trips for those interested Chem. 
Tech students and faculty 
members. Trips conducted this 
year were to the Binghamton 
Water Works; Sullivan Park, the 
main research laboratories of 
Corning Glass; and Norwich 
Pharmacal. According to 
Fergus, these trips have been a 
“great success” and two more 
are planned for the spring 
quarter. Fergus also felt that this 


Funk Great at Arena 


by Rick Goldman 


Tuesday, April 12, saw the arrival at the 


Broome County Arena of one 


groups in rock music-Grand Funk. A packed 


house greeted the concert wi 


licipations—Grand Funk was not supposed to be 
a good group in concert. But if the reactions of 
the 6,000 plus audience to Grand Funk were any 
indication, these rumors proved 100 percent 


wrong. 


The warmup group for the Grand Funk con- 
cert was the Wet Willie Band. This group, with 


their mixture of country blues 


excellent performers in their own right. Their 
fine performance was appreciated by the 
responsive crowd and was highlighted by 
several good jams. Wet Willie Band has a new 
album in the works and is a sure bet to rise to the 
lop of the music world. They provided an ex- 
ceptional warmup to the main event. 


One of the highlights of Grand Funk’s per- 
formance was the superb special effects. Using 
the group pictorially ac- 
companied several of their numbers with scenes 
of themselves relaxing, on tour,etc. 


Grand Funk started out with solid, ‘foot 
stomping” numbers, much to the delight to the 
crowd. A superior drum solo by Dan Brewer was 
#reeted by a standing ovation. The group’s big 
number was ‘“‘Locomotion”’, performed together 
with the Wet Willie Band. This rendition was. 
super and the fantastic crowd response proved a 
sure measure of the success of this excellent 
production number. 

Films accompanying Grand Funk’s hit 
“American Band”’ were greeted enthusiastically 
by the crowd. The band played for over an hour 
and responded to the crowd with an encore, 
“Gimme Shelter”, a number first performed in 
the middle ’60’s by the Rolling Stones. The crowd 
reactions were superb and comments by group 
members revealed their surprise and delight at 
this. Most concert goers agreed that this was the 
kind of concert they would like to see more often. 


The caliber of concerts that have been held at 
the Arena since its inception have been generally 
‘excellent. Seating arrangements are good and 
acoustics fair to good, depending on location. one 
outstanding feature is the Arena security force 
which is adept at maintaining order without 
#etting heavy handed. There were no hassles at 
the Grand Funk concert, a good reflection on the 
Arena and the concert goers. This was a fine 
concert and hopefully man 
will be held in the future. 
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back projection, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.,—Imagine yourself a student transferrin 
r lo a large urban university in another city. 


—Which of my credits will 


SN 


be accepted? 


—Can I get financial aid to finish my education? 
—Will housing be as impossible to find as everyone always tells me it is? 
—WillI fit in with the others already there? ao ‘ 
At The American University in Washington, D.C., there now is a separate Office of Transfer Ad- 


g from a small community college 


missions. Funded by a $155,000 grant from the Educational Foundation of America, the Wide 
Horizons Transfer Admissions program seeks to bring the transfer student up from ‘‘second class 
r) citizenship.” The program concentrated its efforts on recruitmen 
p going orientation of each transfer student. ¥ : ‘ 
Call the toll free line: 800-424-8881 or, if you’re in the area, drop into our Wide Horizons office— 

le Room 104, Asbury Building on The American University campus. That number again: 800-424-8881. 
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Chemistry professor David Fergus works with his liquid scin- 
lilla tion spectrometer. 


year’s chemistry club officers, 
chairman Randy Brig (CH 
74), secretary Mary Monico (CH 
74) and chairman elect Russell 
White (CH ’75) have done a 


.remendous job. 


He then touched upon an up- 
coming campus event which is to 
be jointly sponsored by the 
Ameriian. Chemical Society 
chapter at BCC and _ the 
chemistry department of SUNY 
at Binghamton—in short, a 
chemical technology seminar, 
“Cyclic -Voltametry and Basic 
Organic Electrosynthesis,’’ 
which will be presented on May 9. 
The seminar will feature two 
guest speakers; Jack Chang, 
internationally renowner for his 
work in electrochemistry, and 
Reginald Stilwell, a graduate of 
BCC presently with Eastman 
Kodak. The seminar will begin at 
2:00 and will continue through the 
early evening hours. Several 
lectures will be given, ac- 
companied by many demon- 
strations. Princeton Applied 
Research Lab, Inc. is supplying 
the sophisicated equipment 
needed for these seminar 
demonstrations. Fergus eargerly 
noted that this was “the first kind 


of technology seminar ever held - 


on campus,” and he hoped that it 
would “‘create more interest for 
science teachers at both the high 
school and college level and local 
chemists in the area.’’ 
Focusing once again upon 
Fergus’s accomplishments, 
FULCRUM inquired about the 
radiation lab in Titchener Hall 
which he helped design and 
construct, and asked how he first 
became acquainted with ra- 
diation work. He replied that his 
interest had been kindled while at 
Schenley Laboratories, where he 
co-authored - ‘‘Evaluation of 
Polyvinypyrrolidone — Prepara- 
lions,” a research project 
evaluating polyvinypyrrolidone, 
which was being introduced into 
the United States as a blood 
plasma extender—radioactive in 
nature. In reguards to the 
radiation lab on campus. Fergus 
explained that BCC financially 
set up the experiment and in 
collaboration with Frank Rollo, a 
graduate of BCC, executed the 
ground-work for the lab. They 
were aided by Irvin Smiser from 
the engineering science and 
physics department and Joseph 
Milensky from the mathematics 
department. Another area in 
which Fergus has been a key 
individual is in the recruiting 
program for the chemical 
technology department. He has 
been very instrumental in 
recruting prospective students, 
visiting various high schools in 
Broome, Tioga and Chenango 
counties, speaking about the 
chemical technology program at 
BCC and stressing the diverse 
labor market that 
‘chemical technology graduates. 
Fergus has found these 
presentations to be “extremely 
successful” “(he anticipates an 
influx of freshmen next year) and 


) 


awaits | 
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maintains that they’re a good 
way “‘to meet and motivate the 


Students.” 


» Fergus mentioned his long 
friendship with Floyd West, 
professor of biological sciences 
and medical laboratory 
technology at Broome. He later 
explained that the two of them 
had grown up together in Am- 
sterdam, Ohio-through 
elementary grades, high school, 
college (they were rommates at 
Ohio University and - even 
belonged to a college quartet, 
West being the tenor and Fergus 
the bass). Then, they both went 
their separate ways West on to 
Ohio State University, Fergus on 
to industry. In 1955 they both 
found themselves teaching at the 
same community college. At 
present, West is still singing, but 
Fergus has regretfully aban- 
doned that activity, claiming 
that, “I’ve lost my singing voice, 
I just have a speaking voice 
now,’”’ and he confessed that 
college chair director Bruce 
MacGregor is constantly after 
him to return to the choir. 


Nevertheless, Fergus, like West, 
is still deeply engrossed in the 
outdoor life; in 1967 Fergus 
became_the first recreation 
director of Chenango Valley 
State Park, a position he held for 
two years, thus earning the title 
of “‘summer naturalist’ from his 
friends -and colleagues. In the 
past, Fergus has conducted 
several mini-courses centered 
around nature work-various slide 
presentations were “‘Journey to 


~Cape.Cod,” ‘‘A Touch of History 


and Spring” (a tour of eastern 
Pennsylvania and northern 
Delaware; and “The Glory of 
Spring.”” Fergus and his wife, 
Jocelia, have prepared another 
slide presentation entitled “‘The 
Many Moods of Chenango Valley 
State Park” which is geared for 
those incapacitated persons who 
are unable to ge out and enjoy 
the marvels of nature. 


Indeed, David Fergus is an 
invaluable asset to the social and 
academic community at Broome 
Community College as wellas the 
community at large. He is a 
shining example of total 
dedication to his students, _ his 
work, hsi college and his com- 
munity. In light of -all his ac- 
complishments and innovations, 
i's no wonder that last fall, 
President Sigmund Smith cited 
Fergus for meritorious service, 


~ an honor that was bestowed upon 


West as well. Amsterdam, Ohio 
sure has a winning formula for 
success and citizenship. Fir- 
sching’s words probably sum up 
Fergus’s dedication, loyalty and 
perserverence the best: 
“Students in his classes have a 
great deal of respect for*him- 
‘they’ve realized that he’s not just 


‘there to open up a book, lecture, — 


then go home. He goes far beyond 
what an average teacher will do, 
he really cares.” Pole ete! an 
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~3 QUESTION: Is there any danger to swallowing 
-£ gum, other than it catching in the throat? 

= An unrelated question I have is that I heard 
© that Listerine mouth wash can be applied to the 
ear to prevent the build-up of wax. Is this true, 
and is there danger of possible damage to the 
ear? : 


ANSWER: One of the not-so-clever folks tales 
that mothers pass on to little children is that 
swalhowed chewing gum will make their in- 
testines stick together. There-is no evidence to 
support such a notion. 

Normally, when swallowing occurs a lid like 
device (glottis) functioning as a-valve, covers 
the opening leading to the lungs, preventing food 
from being aspirated. Gum and other small 
objects in the mouth are occasionally sucked into 
the lungs, but not by swallowing. An untimely 
rapid inspiration, such as might occur during 
coughing or laughing, causes the aspiration. If 
the object is large enough, such as a chunk of 
food, it can get stuck in the larynx (voice box) 
and cause choking and death from asphyxiation. 
Smaller objects can find their way into the lungs 
where they can cause incredibly nasty’ in- 
fections. 

If someone aspirates and starts to choke in 
your presence, you may save his life by reaching 
into the mouth and pulling out the object if it is 
large enough to grab, or with assistance turning 
him upside down and pounding on his back. 
Beyond either of these expedients you would 
need the assistance of a person knowledgeable 
enough to cut an emergency opening into the 
trachea (windpipe) below the larynx. 

If you are going to use mouthwashes, which 
are worthless from any health point of view, 
keep them in your mouth. The skin in the canals 
of the ear is extraordinarily sensitive and should 
not be poked at or messed with unless one is 
directed to do so by a physician. 

Some people do have unusual amounts of wax 
build-up which can block the ear canal and cause 
a painful situation. For the vast majority of 
people, ear wax tends to dry up and fall out. 
There are preparations which soften and liquefy 
dense, sticky wax allowing it to work free. Some 
of these can be irritating to the ear. Gentle 
weekly flushing of the ears using a rubber bulb- 
like ear syringe also works well. A physician can 
instruct you in the use of either of these 
techniques. ; 
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QUESTION: My doctor said I had a right ovary 
fixed onto the uterus. My complaint was severe 
backaches and some right sided pain making me 
illand causing me discomfort. He recommended 
birth control pills; however, I have no real 
menstrual problems. 
Can you explain this to me: He said that if the 
‘ pills didn’t help, he would recommend a 
hysterectomy. I am 40 years old. 


ANSWER: From your description, it sounds as if 
your physician believes the pain you are having 
is realted to ovulation (the release of the egg 
from the ovary). If there are adhesions between 
the ovary and the uterus, it’s conceivable that 
this could cause considerable pain although in no 
other way affect menstrual function. 

The use--of the birth control pill in such a 
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Address letters to: Dr. Arnold Werner 
e Box 974, East Lansing, Mich. 48823 


situation would be to prevent ovulation and 
therefore prevent the pain. The birth control pill 
is used in a number of medical situations for 
reasons other than its contraceptive value and 
this would be one of them. If the birth control 
pills do not stop the pain, the suggested surgery 
might well be in order. Pregnancies at age 40 are 
generally not recommended but if this painful 


condition existed when you were younger and ~ 


interested in having children, it is possible that 
surgery could have been performed which would 
probably not affect your ability to have children. 


+++ 


QUESTION: In my semen I have quite a few 
small, translucent jelly like particles. Is this any 
cause for alarm? 


ANSWER: No. Semen is made up of a small 
amount of sperm and larger amounts of 
secretions produced by the seminal vesicles and 
the prostate gland. It should come as no surprise 
to you that there are people who have studied the 
stuff very carefully. They report that the 
prostate, among other things, contributes two 
enzymes to the ejaculate. One of the enzymes 
causes coagulation and the other causes 
liquefaction of the semen after several minutes 
time. These substances are added to the semen 
in the last milliseconds before ejaculation. Most 
likely, you are observing normal coagulated 
semen. Consistency of semen varies somewhat 
depending on the frequency of ejaculation and 
the degree of sexual excitement, among other 
things. 


+++ 


QUESTION: The other night my roommate and 
I were discussing birth control methods and 
their various inadequacies and inconveniences 
when we came upon an idea for a new way. 
Basically, it would involve a mechanical device 
for changing the temperature of the man’s 
scrotum. We learned in biology that sperm is 
temperature sensitive, that the scrotum is at a 
lower temperature than the rest of a man’s body, 
that sperm lose their viability at higher body 
temperature and that men with undescended 
testicles are often sterile for this reason. 

If this is true, why not just heat up the scrotum 
before intercourse to kill the sperm? We won- 
dered if you knew if this approach has ever been 
tried experimentally, Would showers work? 

Anyway, we thought that if a mechanical 
device is ever marketed, a good brand name 
might be ‘‘Hot Rocks”. And, if experiments with 
lowering the scrotal temperature proved ef- 
fective, perhaps ‘‘Ice Cubes” or ‘‘Snow Balls” 
would be good names. Thank you for your at- 
tention. 


ANSWER: Few things have been more hear- 
tening to me since I started writing this column 
than the increase in the number of people who 
are taking useful courses in human sexuality and 
human biology. 

You and your roommate are basically correct 
in your statements about sperm. There is one 
slight inaccuracy however. High temperature 
interferes with the production of sperm rather 


than with the viability of sperm which are _ 


already produced. Therefore, unless one wanted 


7. THe” B USUALLY GOES 
TO STUOENTS WHO 
SHOULD HAVE GOTTEN 


AN” A”. 


BLEND IN STUDENT. THE STUDENT 
WHO YOU COULON'T REMEMBER. 
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to live in a hot shower or bath the likelihood of 
influencing the activity of the sperm would be 
small. In addition, it takes from thirty to ninety. 
days from the time sperm is produced in the — 

testes until it matures. In spite of this, the hot 
bath idea has been tried in various cultures for 
hundreds of years, Obviously with no success. 
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QUESTION: Two years ago I spent a few 
months in Central America and picked up a mild 
case of amebic dysentery. I eventually got over 
it, but occasionally it returns for short periods of 
lime. Is it true that once you get dysentery you 
never quite get completely cured: If this gets 
printed, it will be the first time anything I’ve 
written has been in print. 


ANSWER: Congratulations, you: have the 
dubious distinction of having arrived in local 
literary circle with your case of diarrhea. 

Cases of intestinal infections with ameba can 
become chronic and long standing. In such 
cases, a person may have recurrent episodes of 
severe diarrhea interspersed with months of 
peaceful bowel function. Effective treatment 
should, however, clear up even a chronic case. 

Some people who have had amebic dysentery 
ahve occasional episodes of diarrhea because of 
a permanent disruption- of bowel function that 
has resulted from the intitial infection. This can 
recur with change of diet or particularly 
irritating foods. 

The next time you have diarrhea your stool 
should be examined for evidence of infection. If 
the ameba are not present, then the diarrhea 
should be treated symptomatically. If you do 
have recurrence and infection, definitive 
treatment with antiameba drugs should be in- 
stituted. i 


+++ 


QUESTION: Can the regular use of tampons 
stretch the opening of the hymen? In other 
words, can the virginal hymen change in size to 
become that of the non-virginal hymen through 
the use of tampons? 


ANSWER: The use of tampons does result in 
some stretching of the hymeneal opening. 
However, the degrees of stretching is mild and 
and is not to the same extent as appears in a 
woman who is having regular sexual in- 
tercourse. 4 

The use of tampons has become tremendously 
widespread in the last twenty to twenty-five 
years, having all sorts of advantages in terms of 
neatness, cleanliness and convenience. There is 
no reason why the virginal girl of woman with 
normal anatomy cannot use tampons. In fact, if 
she has difficulty inserting the tampon, this 
would be reason enough to visit a physician for a 
pelvic examination. 

The mild hymeneal stretching that occurs 
through the use of tampons over a period of 
several years probably reduces considerably the 
likelihood of painful first intercourse. 
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THIS GRADE GOES 


e TO THE LAD WHO 
DION'T AGREE, OR 
THE STUDENT THAT 


— LOOKED 100 DIFFERENT 
TO SERVE HiM RIGHT. 


THIS STUDENT DIDNT 
REALLY EXIST. HE 
WAS ZERO, HE DIDNT 
TRY, Ht DIONT CARE, 

HE DIDN'T... 


Dick Baldwin 


Reddig, Baldwin, 


Senate 


by Warren White 
FULCRUM Sports Editor 


The Athletic Board of Control 
and Dick Baldwin, BCC’s athletic 
director, are under fire from 
both state auditors and students 
this spring. An audit report of the 
ABC criticizes it for lack of ac- 
countability, usurpation of 
authority, and other basketball- 
related ventures, such as the 
Hornet Club. 

The abuses of authority were 
not committed during the past 
few years, according to the 
auditors. Years ago, the ABC 
consisted of three students, three 
faculty members and the athletic 
director. Faculty members who 

dealt with the ABC during this 
time pointed out that he had 
almost complete control over the 
ABC. He was able to hand pick 
faculty members and students, 

- according to the faculty mem- 
bers, to make sure his point of 
view was made. 

The auditors also pointed out 
that from 1968 to 1972, $14,000 was 
channeled from the ABC to the 
BCC Foundation to provide 
athletic scholarships, most of 
which were awarded to 


Collide 


basketball players. Also, the 
auditors noted that there was no 
accounting for revenues from 
tickets sales by the ABC. | 

To put more pressure on the 
ABC, Student Senate at this 
writing, was debating over 
whether or not to end student 
support of coaches’ salaries. The 
salaries have been being covered 
by the $50 activity fee, of which 
$13 goes to athletics. This figure 
would be cut back to $11. The 
reason behind the cut possibility 
is that students feel that since 
club advisors put in a great deal 
of time and aren’t paid, coaches 
shouldn’t be either, at least not 
by student funds. : 

Baldwin was highly critical of 
this decision. He countered that if 
the Student Senate could decide 
the athletic budget, the ABC no 
longer had aay kind of power. In 
addition, Baldwin pointed out 
that if the Senate could evaluate 
the Athletic program, nothing 
could stop them -from making 
each coach come before them to 
justify his salary. 

Where the coaches’ salaries 
will come from if the Student 
Senate resolution is passed is still 
up in the air at this writing. 
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Another basketball season is 
over, but it has a special meaning 


Enjoy First Year_ 


to 14 girls at BCC. It was the year > 


of birth for a women’s in- 
tercollegiate basketball team 
which faced several problems 
before finally getting off the 
ground. 

First, there was the problem of 
getting a coach. Men’s cage 
Coach Dick Baldwin gave up part 
of his time to get the team started 
until a coach could be found. 
After hours of coaxing, Wes Van 
Dunk of the counseling center 
volunteered to take the task on. 
Secondly, the schedule, which 
was in the process of being 
cancelled, had to be salvaged. 
Thirdly, practice had to be 
initiated full strength to prepare 
for the first game, not far in the 
future. This posed another 
problem—availability of the gym 
for practice. The girls had to 


.» practice at 8 a.m. or late at night 


due to lack of facilities available. 
The girls got off on the wrong foot 
by losing to Alfred but bounced 
back by ending their season with 
two wins against Harpur College, 
Elmira College, and one win 
against Sullivan C.C. The agony 
of defeat again struck in a home 
game _ against Cobleskill. The 
girls could not put it together for 
a victory. Leading scorer was 
captain Teri Miller, whose base 
line attack and dribbling antics 
fouled up even the best of 
defenses. Linda Stockbridge and 
Renee Quick also figured well in 
. the scoring attack. 

Due to limited use of the gym, 
the girls were not in the best of 
condition. Dolly Warner and Sue 
Sergott, valuable assets to the 
team, were lost, each with a 


; broken foot. Next year, BCC will 


be organizing “a women’s 
basketball team again and should 


_. prove to be a strong contender in 


Region 3 with the aid of Coach 
Van Dunk. 


Cycle 
Open 


by Warren White - 
FULCRUM Sports Editor 


If anybody has an interest in 
motorcycles or would like to 
know more about them, check out 
the Motorcycle Club. The 
Motorcycle Club, in its first year 
on this campus, is open to anyone 
who has an interest in biking. It 
doesn’t matter if you have a bike 
or not. - > 

The club’s purpose is to 
promote an interest in this ex- 
citing sport around the campus. 
Some~of the activities that the 
club plans are: trips, (one soon to 
Watkins Glen) movies, and 
possibly entering a few “bike” 
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BCC's adult community gets into the, volleyball act. 


Old Timers Win 


The Broome 1 and 2 teams 


spots around Broome County. 


came in first and tied for second’ Their season ended. with the 


place respectively in the Gréene 
Volleyball Tournament on April 
6th. 

Few people know about the 


women’s volleyball team on ca 


campus which is open to faculty, 


tournament at Green Central 
High School. Two teams were 
taken, Broome 1 captained by 
Mrs. Rossiter and Broome 2 
ptained by Barbara Whittaker. 


wives of faculty, and friends of These teams consisted of six 


Nancy Rossiter. This group of 


ladies and six students mixed 


ladies practices on Monday matched to give each team the 
nights and plays other teams in depth needed to win. Next yeur, 


the area. Some of the other 
ladies’ teams are from Chenango 
Valley, Chenango Forks, 


Mrs. Rossiter feels Broome 1 and 
2 should be able to tie for first 
place if the ladies can make it 


Whitney Point, and other hot through another tough Season. 


to All 


shows. One of the objectives of 
the club will be exploring 
possibilities of getting discounts 
on motorcycle equipment for the 
club’s members. 


The Motorcycle Club, with a 
membership of 40, is still 
growing. There are all types of 
bikes ranging from dirt bikes to 
choppers (including Zane 
Smith’s machine which took third 
place in the Arena’s bike show). 
Motorcycle Club is still looking 
for new members, so if you’re 
interested, see Willie Davenport 
in the Business Building, or look 
for meeting notices around the 
campus. ; 


HORNET 
BASEBALL HERE: 
* TUESDAY, APRIL 30 vs. Delhi 


“4c THURSDAY, MAY 2.vs. Morrisville 
% SATURDAY, MAY 4 vs. Alfred 
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Netters Stay 
Unbeaten 


Can you identify the mystery tennis player? Answer in next issue 
of FULCRUM. 


B.C.C.’s tennis team, despite 
many nagging problems, kept 
their unbeaten dual meet streak 
going when they defeated 
Mohawk Valley C.C. 5-4 last 
Tuesday. The team was not at 
full strength due to number two 
man Scott Smith’s departure 
from the team, and _ his 
replacement, John Swertfager 
was injured, To make matters 
worse, Mohawk Valley came into 
the match posing a serious threat 
to Broome’s dua] meet win streak 
because of its top three men 
returning from last year’s 


- Region 3 runnersup team, Coach 


Oz Winters decided to go with one 
senior, Bob Rosic, and five fresh- 
men. 

In the meeting of number one 
men, Rosics overcame deficits of 


Former Sports 


4-1 and 4-3 to win7-5, 6-4 over Sam 
Calabrese, probably the toughest 
opponent Rosics will face all 
year. Number two man John 
Picciano and number three man 
Joe Wasielewski lost their singles 
matches 6-0, 6-4, and 6-2, 6-2, 
respectively. Fourth man Nick 
Santocroce defeated his man 6-4, 
6-4 while fifth man Doug Jones 
blanked his opponent 6-0, 6-0. 
Number six man Ed Matyas also 
won 6-4, 6-4 to give the Hornets a 
4-2 advantage going into doubles 
competition. : 

In the doubles competition, the 
team of Wasielewski-Matyas 
clinched the victory 6-3, 6-1. Their 
win was important, because the 
other doubles teams of Rosics- 
Santocroce and Jones-Picciano 
lost their matches. 


Stars Located 


Basketball: Greg Baldwin was a 
key substitute for Lafayette this | 
year, being used as a sixth man. 
Kurt-Mohney is over at SUNY 
Binghamton, but will have to 
wait to play next year. Larry 
Burke is still in the area and 
playing in some of the 
Binghamton recreation leagues. 
Soccer: Bill Stepanovsky was a 
member of SUNY Binghamton’s 
highly rated soccer squad, 
scoring two goals and two assists. 
Bernie Tronkowski. and Rex 
White are playing for Oswego, 
where past Broome stars Gene 


— 


Arthur and Dick Ames have 
gone. 


Tennis: Rick Heichemer, 
number two man from last year’s 
team, is playing for Eastern 
Kentucky this year. Heichemer’s 
former teammate, Randy 
Fortran, is one of the top 
‘prospects for Oneonta State’s 
team while Chris Kelley is 
playing for Cortland. cS 
Wrestling: Ed Cerar wrestled 
last winter for SUNY 
Binghamton’s strong wrestling 


team, where he lettered. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 

BASEBALL AND CINCINNATI 
YOU HAVE TO THINK OF 
“CHARLEY HUSTLE “— 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE'S fi 
MOST VALUABLE mm 
PLAYER FOR 1973, 


OTHERWISE KNOWN * 
AS THE CINCY REDS’ 


Peter E. 
“Pete’ Rose 


HOMETOWN PRODUCT 


PLAYED FOR CINCINNATI'S \: 


WESTERN HILLS HIGH, 
BEFORE SIGNING WITH | 
THE REDS, WHERE HE 
SOON EARNED THE 
"HUSTLER" RECOGNITION 
BY RUNNING TO FIRST 


BASE — EVEN WHEN HE rt 


WAS WALKED. 


Rowe OF THE YEAR 
IN 1963, HE HAS WON 
THREE BATTING CROWNS, 


TAREE AWARDS AS GOLD 
lds club's GLOVE FIELDER 
Sire are most hits— SOPHOMORE OF THE YEAR 


record 


_ 2,152; most runs—1,107; 
“hopes to help, Other hed 
hopes elp other Re 
stars guide the Big Red 


IN 1964. PETE, IN THREE 
DIFFERENT YEARS, HAS 
PLAYED THREE DIFFERENT 
POSITIONS iN ALL-STAR 


Machine to the World GAMES. 
~ Series of 1974. : Wl 
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B.C.C. ANNUAL 


SPRING WEEKEND PICNIC 


at STATE PARK 


Saturday, May 4 


ALL RESERVATIONS MUST BE MADE 
ON OR BEFORE APRIL 26th 


Student Price $1.00 
Non-Student Date $3.00 
Faculty $3.00 


LASSIFIED =“ 


Do you have something to sell? Do you 
have something to say? Well, if you 
do, use the Fulcrum’s Classifieds! 
They’re FREE! Drop off ads in 
FULCRUM office, in The Union. 
We're here all day (and all nite too!) 


The FULCRUM needs typists 
desperately! If you can type and have 
@ few minutes every other week to 
spare, please drop by .. . The 
FULCRUM, Titchener Hall basement 
for awhile. 

The FULCRUM needs typists, 
writers, drivers and practically 
anyone else to keep the paper from 
going out of existence. It’s your paper 
- . . don’t let it down. Stop by the 
FULCRUM office, in the Union. 


If you did not receive this newspaper, 
it is because the circulation staff on 
the Fulcrum is almost nonexistent. 
We need you! the FULCRUM, located 
now in The Union. F 


FREE -ADS—The Fulcrum is now 
offering free ad space to all BCC 


‘ Students, faculty and staff. Drop your 


ads off in the Fulcrum office, now 
located in The Union. 


Interested in sex? Try Psychological 
investigations in literature this 
summer (LA 359) y 


+++ 


Watergate got you bugged? Want to _ 


beat it to the year 2000? Take ‘’The 
History of the Future” this summer 
(LA 348) 


+++ 


Grow more than grass this summer _ 


take an LA course this summer ‘74! 


“Mr. Gerty-Hope your septic tree 
grows well. Is your front porch a slip- 


fault or a mudslide? Thanks for the 


party! Collington B.” 


From 1:00 P.M. to 6 P.M. 


ANY RESERVATIONS MADE 
AFTER APRIL 26th—COST 
to STUDENT will be $5.00 | 


This Price Will NOT 
Include Food 


This event is sponsored by 
Social Activities Committee 


Kimmer: The party was nice. Your 
abode looks like the White House! 
The Inspector 


Mom: | was all set to give you the last 
issue of the FULCRUM for your birth- 


Retin lng day,~bUt that---- Firsching had to go 
Surprise! screw up the publication dates. 
It’s to laugh! 


Scott 


Crucifix necklace has been found in 
the Union. Owner should see Phyliss 
Snover in the Student Activities Office 
at once. 


Keith: Kim told me about your letter 
and your opinion of the job I’ve done 
with the paper—that’s the first time 
you’ve been right all year! 


Jane, ge 


Our order of vibrating beds has 
come in. We’ll get our good vibes this 
time. % Dave, : 

You are a good friend & great 


Farzanandthe. Campaign manager—Thanks alot— 


Lunch gang ; Rick Goldman 
Terry Walsh - Thanks for your help ‘’T’’, the undertow is dragging you 
: L.F. down the beach!!........ “1 don’t 
4 Caress i. 
House of Representatives: 
Impeach Now - You may not get !!!!!!WATSONI!!!!!! 


another chance. 
“The Secret Republican” ‘Gonna have ‘’Rolls’’ Homer . . . stay 
out of the shower 


Doug Kosty - Please don’t capitalize 2 
Wanted-Roommate;, must have type 


Everything! y 
L.F, ‘0’ blood. Contact Count Dracula, ~ 
= Transylvania, P.O, Box 177 
Neitzsche : es 


Your prejudice is showing. Tom-13 inches! Wow - Joan 


Affectionately, Adolph 


Karl- 
Howard Cosell is a jerk. 
: Signed-You-Know-Who Great Buys! 
fe 32 Packard, Bullet Holes from Elliot 
News and sports staffs: Get on the Ness’s gun! 
ball, will you? This issue might have 
has 20 pages if you guys had been on 67 Falcon-Run-About 


(will run. | 


the stick. about a mile before it quits) 
Scott ee a pac} F = 
~  Desoto-age unkown (if it was one 
Debbie Drake: year older Moses could have driven it 
You really caught on fast on that across the Red Sea) eae - oe 
layout! ; ; am a5 Seta 
f : —SDS Contact - Firsching I 


1 Motors, Inc. 
ae BR-549-2 Union Parkway, BCC 
Student Senate Brass: Hands off our ‘ ; ; : ; an 

copy! : ais Spates “The Round man will give you a | 


Me 


Texas Square deal” = 
¢ z o ‘ apap head 
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